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Sir A. Conan Doyle’s latest 
story, “The Prisoner’s De- 
fense’’, will be the fiction 
feature of Collier's four- 


teenth annual Automobile 


Number. It is perhaps the most 
unusual tale we have had in 
recent years from the pen of Sher- 


lock Holmes’ creator. In fact, 
there are many interesting features in the 
big Automobile Number. Whether you 
Own a car or just hope to own one, you 
will want to see and read this issue. It 
has been called “A National Automobile 
Show on paper”. The January 8th issue 
will be the Automobile Number of 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 
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Under this heading are grouped the announcements of architects, books of plans, landscape architects and engineers, sanitary and water supply 


systems. Through the Information Bureau we will answer any perplexing questions on any of these subjects. 
Address Tue House Beautirut Pusuisutne Co., INc., 


will be sent on request. 


Particulars and advertising rates 


17 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 





TALKS WITH OUR READERS 


HE February number of THE 

HousE BEAUTIFUL is our Spring 

Building Number. This may 

sound uninteresting to the large 
majority of our readers who are not go- 
ing to build a new house as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground in 1916, but no 
house ever lived that was not yearly in 
need of a little kind attention in the spring. 
We say “‘lived”’ advisedly, for a true home 
is an organism that is ever growing and 
changing. The making of a real home 
is like the building of a character — it is 
never finished; no matter how good we 
may be, there is always some little virtue 
we may add to our character, and there is 
ever some little convenience or beautifi- 
cation with which we may grace the real 
home. The more we do for our houses the 
better they are to live in, just as the more 
we remodel our characters, the easier we 
are to live with. A new corner cupboard 
or a new Shelf in the right spot can give 
us the same sense of creation that we get 
from a new house all complete from cellar 
to attic. The sensation is the same; it dif- 
fers in degree only. 

So, in our February number, there will 
be many things that are for all of us, 
whether we are about to build that first 
home of our own, or that first cottage for 
our son and his bride, or whether we are 
only looking for an elimination of steps be- 
tween the refrigerator and the work table 
in the kitchen. Our neighbor’s house al- 
ways holds ideas for us if we look for them 
The floor plan of the other man’s house is 
an adventure in possibilities for us. 

In this February number, there are go- 
ing to be houses of wood, of stucco, of 
brick, and if you have not definitely de- 
cided what material you want to build 
your house of, perhaps one of these houses 
may prove the determining factor. We 
often do not know what we want until 
we see what somebody else got when he 
got what he wanted. 

You can see what kind of staircase the 
other man chose; what his mantels look 
like; what sort of front door appealed to 
him and how much room he gave up to his 
entrance hall. 

And there is going to be as illuminating 
an article on lighting fixtures (no pun in- 
tended, we assure you) as you could find in 
a dozen building numbers in half as many 
magazines. 








Houses 





Hodgson 
Portable 


Artistically designed and finished, made of the most durable 
materials and practical at any time of the year in any climate. 
Made forinnumerable purposes. Erection of buildings extreme- 
ly simple, andcan be done by unskilled labor in a few hours’ 
time. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 


Room 232, 116 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
CRAFTSMAN BLDG., 6 EAST 39th ST., NEW YORK 


Address all correspondence to Boston 














1915 EDITION 


“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


At most complete and handsomely illustrated book designed to solve 

your building proposition. 

Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Timber, and other styles of Architecture. 

specifications, interior suggestions and practical information. 

First and second floor plans with all dimensions and other views. 
illustrations, and all designs carefully selected. 

Designs costing $3,500 to $30,000. Price $2.00 Prepaid 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 203 Broadway, New York City 


38 complete designs 

General 
Estimates of cost. 
Large half-tone 


9x12 inches. 


Or Leading Book Sellers 














“HOMES OF CHARACTER” 


THE COMPLETE BOOK ON HOME BUILDING 


320 pages of practical information on how to 
Finance, Plan and Build a home, 128 New House 
designs and 354 illustrations of Interiors and Ex- 
teriors, 


bound 
in cloth. 


Sent Prepaid for $1 
Just pin a $1.00 bill 
to this advt. and 
mail today, and this 
Wonderful book will 
be sent you at once 
prepaid. Sample 
pages 2c stamp. 
m THE JOHN HENRY 
f NEWSON CO. 
Architects 
1028 Williamson Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 











— *2 Offer—KEITH’S 









The magazine for home 
builders, the recognized 
authority on planning, 
| building and decorating 
| Artistic Homes. 

}] , Each number contains 
7 to 10 PLANs by leading 
architects. Subscription 

. Newsstands, 20c copy. 

welve big house building 
numbers and your choice of 
KEITH’S BOOKS for the HOME BUILDER 
140 Bungalows end C ~ottages 5 Plans costing below $6000 
1? Plans of Cottag 138 over 36000 
costing below 4000 100 ement and Brick 

lie Ss 5000 60 eee, 40 Duplex and Flats 
Any one of these $1.00 Plan Books Free with a year’s subscription, $2.00 

KEITH’S, 850 McKnight Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





“ PRACTICAL AMERICAN HOMES” 
Enclose your card with a dollar bill and 
you will receive, postpaid, my new 9x11l¥4 
book showing half-tone cuts of carefully 
planned practical homes, ranging in price; 
from #3000 to $10.000 which have been built 
for satisfied clients. 
experience and I can help you s« taba sur building problems, 
Moner refunded if not eatisfacto' 





National Bank Bidg. 
















I have had 25 years 


AS. B. WATERHOUSE, Architect 





Passaic, N. J. 














Swings Quietly on 
STANLEY HINGES 


The Standard of Quality the world 
over. Before buying the Hardware 
for your new home, write for booklet 
“KK” on Properly Hung Doors. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain Connecticut 


ill 





Siillwell G,]iforn!® ome 


the advantages of the true bungalow with 






— combine all 


many special features that give pleasing individuality and 
charm. Adaptable to any climate. No waste spaces. uilt-in 
convemences and rooms easy of access make housekeeping 
a delight. 


“* Representative California Hom 
&) splendid plans of Coe oa $1600 to 86000—Price We 


“* West Coast Bungalows” 
51— #600 to $2000— Price Sle 


“* Little Bungalows” 
31 — $300 to $1700— Price 25¢ 


E. W. Stillwell & Co. 
Architects 


468 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 
We sell books and blue prints on a money-back guarantee 








“California Garden City Homes” 


Suitable for any climate. W. 8. 
Davis, Arch’t, H. R. Davis, Land- 
seape Arch't. Containing pictures, 
5 plans, and costs of the best houses 
esigned for the Garden City Co. of 
Calitornia, during 1915. Beautiful 
pace —— Bungalows, Patios, and 
y Houses, costing from 
1 "00N) Ang $10,000. 
or sale at best book stores, or by 
mail. Price $1. 


The Garden City, Co. of California 


Dept. A. Exchange Bidg., Los Angeles. 



















F you intend to build 
and want your new 
home to be express- 
ive of your own indivi- 
gualicy and different 
from thecommonplace, 
you will be interested 


ublications described 
ere. 
“Colonial Houses” 


aces floor plans, 
spectives, de- 
scriptions and esti- 
mates, in that ever- 
pleasing style. Price 
containing perspectives and 1-3'’ 
le construction. 
Price by express pre In ordering give brief description of your require- 
ments and they will have earnest consideratio’ 
Plans furnished for the alteration of old buildings to the Colonial and Stucco Styles. 


Address E.S. CHILD, Architect, Room 1018. 29 Broadway, New York City 





$2. ‘‘STUCCO HOUSES’’ 
scale floor plans, sort designs suitable for this imperish 


by express prepaid 











‘or farm, 
ad in 
wich ba to qualit: 

¥ 
from. 1-3 to 1-2 Ghat's analy 


osteo GALLOWAY COMPANY 
Box 2675 ATERLOO, low. 
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This department combines notes on new devices, household utilities, and articles on display in Metropolitan Shops, with advertising that is 
appropriate for such reading matter. All advertisers are given position alongside reading matter. The department is used primarily for small 
advertisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single column, will be accepted. Particulars and special advertising rates will be sent upon 
request. Address Tue House Beautirut PusuisHine Co., Inc., 17 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 

















We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers 
by advising them what to buy,where to buy, and how 
much to pay. A STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 


KNOCK-DOWN FOR Repty Must AccoMPpANy ALL os an Real 


pREss ‘The Information Bureau,’ 
BIRD HOUSES BeEavtTIFUL, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Most complete, artistic line ever aa ; : + . 
silerel. a5 datlanaat etsles one HE person who is not committed to 
sizes, from 35¢ up to $25.00. the use of a matched set of desk fit- 
Build NOW! tings will enjoy making a selection from a 
Write for illustrated folder. recent importation from France of ink 


E. E. EDMANSON & CO wells of plain or etched glass, with deli- 
essen NORTON ST.. CHICAGO wag cately chased gilt top; glass pen trays; and 


glass receptacles for quill penholders that 
contain glass instead of lead shot. This 
shot comes in a variety of colors and the 
selection of such combinations as pale blue 
shot and a green quill adds much to the 
pleasure of shopping. 


oS 
A PAIR of scissors and a paperknife 
fitted into a compact leather case NATIONAL SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN 


uite complete for i 
seemed q eee apie: the library Unusual things in Jewelry, Glass, Pottery, Leather Textiles 


ANNUAL SALE 
at McCutcheon’s 


While the cost of Linen Goodson account of Reg. 
war conditions abroad is of necessity a little Trade Mark 
higher than a year ago, the prices at whic 
we are selling goods to-day are not nearly up to present- 
day values. 
From these prices, however, in order that our January Sale 
shall be held just as usual, we sha!l offer for the entire 
month of January 

A 10 % DISCOUNT 
| Under this heading are included the following : — Napkins, 
Table Cloths, and Fancy Table Linens. Tea Cloths with 
| Napkins to match, Breakfast Tray Sets, Scarfs and Eun- 
cheon Sets, Doilies, etc. 
| The customary so % reduction will also be made in the 
















following departments : 
Bed Coverings 
Foreign and Domestic Lingerie 
Ladies’ Hosiery and Underwear 
Children’s Wear 


Booklet illustrating the various lines of goods 
included in this sale mailed free on request. 
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No Need to Expose Yourself ‘ 
to Drafts and Dampness! 


When you raise the windows to open, close or 
bow the shutters, you cause drafts through the 
house, admit dampness and chiiled air. There 
is no need of inviting yourself to catch cold. 

Install the 


Mallory Shutter Worker 


onall your shutters and by simply turn- 
ing a small handle on the sash you can 
















James McCutcheon & Co. 
5th Ave., 34th & 33d Sts., New York 

















swing thes back ¢ i 2 wall; ~ a = . Pc 

close them in tight: bow at any angle RUNS, table until we saw the set to which a pen- or Metal Work always in stock, or made to order. 
rithont raising the window. iS . ‘ : 
matter in what position, they arealways cil had been added — on top, where it 119 E. 19th Street, N. Y. City 





locked—the wind cannot slain them. 
Very easy to install ; the cost is trifiing, 
the convenience surprising. 
Let us tell you more about it. Address 


MALLORY MANUFACTURING CO. 
516 Broad Street, Flemington, N.J. 


does not take up extra room and crowd 
the other things on the table — and the HESS SANITAR TARY LOCKER 
space at the side of the paper knife SANITARY 

marked off into inches, and their frac- r ——_ : 
Coats-of-Arms, Book Plates, Steel Dies. tions, for use as a measuring stick. ; ee osee, a 


Genealogical and Heralds 
























eacigeallian ge iptodanigienieeeies: OSS or locker finished in snow-white, baked 
ROYALE ARMS PUBLISHING co NE : " ‘ i everlasting enamel, inside and out. Beau- 

East ie 'E of our leading silversmiths is giv- tiful beveled mirror door. Nickel plate 
- a roar Vode City 8 8 brass trimmings. Steel or glass shelves. 





remem aceptnsoemesioasiiete ing particular attention to the design 
ART TRAINING FOR and workmanship of Apostle Spoons ow- 


PROFESSIONAL SUCCESS ing to the revival of the age-old custom of 

presenting, as the first gift to a boy or a 
Interior Decoration, Costume FF ; . ; sc 
Design, ote. Send for circular. aii: * 3: y girl, rE ReS on wobec pos 
30 Instructors. 15 Depts. ——— carved the figure of that Apostle, with his , ’ 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART. whhins a 3 ow gy (oh nog 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Non-resident courses, circular, appropriate emblem, whose anniversary 


Susan F. Bissell, Sec’y. 2239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITy, . . 
” comes nearest to the christening day of 


the child. ‘““Home-Making, the New Profession” 


COSTS LESS THAN WOOD 


Never warps, shrinks, nor swells, Dust 
and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be in Every Bath Room 
Four styles—four sizes, To recess in 

wall or to hang outside. Send for illus- 

trated circular. 

HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 

Makers of Steel Furnaces, Free Booklet 














RARE ANTIQUES. — Furniture (Chippendale, Sher- 


aton, Empire), China, Glass, Brasses, Bric-a-brac, Mir- aE lng Mooney bend dock Ss FREE. Bome Gaty Beectr: oe 
rors, Lamps. Stencilled Chairs, Trays, ete. Send for list. Bulletins. ‘* Free Hand Cooking on Scientific Principles,” 48 pp., ill. 
10 cents. ** Food Values,’’ — practical dietetics, 32 pp., 13 ill., 10 cents. 
MRS. CHARLOTTE E. PAGE sew! i American School of Home Economics, 511 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill, 

wha Wane SPRINGFIELD, MASS. OR the sewing table, there are circular 





glass trays with silver spikes for spool 
rvoU NEED THESE ol holders and a tiny needle cushion of velvet 
= WU NEED THESE set in a silver rim. Some of the new silver 
-@ 4 |OUR SELECT LINE trays have perforations in the silver 
through which a soft leather strap is 








ALLOWAY 
POTTERY 






passed to make a basket handle. ‘€ Will Gio new Cherm te 
Garden and Home - Vend for 
Wind Mills, Feed Mills. bantionn i; ~ Catalog oe of Arlislic Flower 
etsaciasipannane WELL-KNOWN linenstore is exhibit- aad ris ary, Vasey, Bird foul; 














| 
ee ing unusual and beautiful table run- 


Ss TOVE R MFG CoO. ners, dresser- and table-covers, imported 


ialy, Benchev, § other 


Beaulifal Pieces + + - + 












































728 EAST STREET, - -- FREEPORT, ILL. from the Russian Koustari. The linen is RRA 

| Ee Re ee hand woven, and the colored embroidery, = Wasrere 5 

Name drawn work, and darned work are done in PHILADELPHIA 
— Crate a exquisite colors — deep and strong. 
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Why “SILEX” is the 
Best Coffee Maker 








It is made of fireproof glass and 

contains no metal parts to in- 

jure the coffee flavor. 

It uses ground coffee and by 

filtering boiling water through 

it twice exhausts its virtue thor- 

oughly. 

No grounds or sediment of any 
kind can remain in the finished 

product. 

Silex is easy to use and easy to 

clean. It burns alcohol and is 

extremely economical. 

Silex comes in three sizes, 

for four, eight, and seventeen 

after-dinner cups; priced re- 

spectively at 


$4.00 $5.00 $7.00 


Send for illustrated circular 


[ewis& ConcER 


45th Street and 6th Avenue, New York 

















RUGS WORTH 
LIVING WITH 


and sell at reasonable prices, make the most economi- 
cal floor covering. 

My aim is not to sell you one rug, but to make of 
you a friend and customer for life. For that reason 
I am careful in my selections of rugs and I am willing 
to send you a selection of rugs which you can look 
over carefully and return, at my expense, if you 
then can. 

I pay express both ways. Send today for a little 
brochure I have prepared on rugs. /¢ is free. 


[te B. LAWTON, MAJOR, U.S. A., Retired 
2 LEITCH AVENUE, SKANEATELES, NEW YORK 


Why not buy the kind of floor covering that gives life- 
time satisfaction ? Choice Oriental Rugs, which I buy 











OLIVIA LINENS 


Block printed and cross stitehed. Exquisite 
materials and workmanship. 


MD SILK CRIB and BED PUFFS 


ae Hand quilted silk and figured materials. 


PATCHWORK 


Quilts, pillow covers, card table sets, ete., 
finished, or cut and basted. Lists. 


OLIVIA, Suite 5, 2375 Fairfield Ave. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








Costs 
Less 
Lasts 
Longer 


Reinforced Concrete 
Underground Garbage Receiver 


Superior to metal construction. Positively will 
notrust. Sold under written guarantee. No extra 
charge for foot tripper. Five styles and sizes. 


Write for circular. 
FELLOWS & CO. 
127 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
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EW candle and lamp shades of printed 

silk — not so useful for throwing the 
light on one’s book or sewing, but delight- 
ful when only a soft light is required — 
are round, with the opening at top and at 
bottom of exactly the same size. 


ELS 


HE Willow pattern, so well known as a 
decoration for china, has been woven 
into an all-over pattern for table cloth and 
napkins of white satin damask, and is 


charming. 
SS 
N old pair of brass andirons, having 
the very rare ball-and-claw feet, is for 
sale. They are in excellent condition. 
ae 
T is not often that one finds, among the 
antiques, pieces that are appropriate 
for a music room, and we hope one of our 
readers will buy a very beautiful mahog- 
any Sheraton music rack that we have 
just seen. 
Se 
PAIR cf firecracker-red lacquered 
trays with gold decorations are the 
most attractive ones that we have seen 


for sale. 
ERE 
OTHERS will undoubtedly be glad 
at this season to obtain the address 
of a shop where dolls of every kind will be 
mended, and missing parts supplied. 


Sis 

PRACTICAL thing for the bathroom, 

kitchen or vestibule is a rug of inter- 
locking rubber tiles. The tiles, in stand- 
ard shades of green, brown, buff, gray 
or terra cotta, may be bought in quan- 
tity and put together by the purchaser. 
One-piece rubber rugs in a wide variety of 
shades and patterns are made to order. 

a> 

SELF-RECORDING thermometer 

is excellent for the house, the conser- 
vatory, or in fact for any place, indoors 
or out, where the temperature is a matter 
of interest. An eight-day clock and a mer- 
cury coil are so adjusted as to register the 
temperature continuously, by means of a 
pen on a metal arm. The paper charts, on 
which the record is made, can be removed 
and kept for reference. The cases come in 
a variety of metals and are all of good 


appearance. 
Se 

PATENT nut-cracker is practical 

and inexpensive. In the middle of a 

shallow wooden bowl is fastened a nickel 

plated metal standard with upright steel 


Vv 








HIS device has universally become one of 

the requirements of every modern home. 
Its accurate operation insures healthful tem- 
peratures, fuel economy and does away with 
all oe to drafts and dampers. 

Tey i NEAPOCIS” 
[EAT REGULATOR 
“* The Heart of the Heating Plant” 

The clock attachment enables one to secure 
automatically and silently a resumption to 
warmer temperature at any set hour. 


The ** Minneapolis’’ can be used with id home 
heating plant. The standard for over 30 yea 


Write for Booklet 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator Company 
2745 Fourth Ave. S., - - Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ERSKINE - DANFORTH 
CORPORATION 
Exquisite Reproduc- 
tions of Old English 
Furniture. 


Danersk Decorative 
Furniture. 


Write for Booklet ‘‘E”’ 


2 West 47th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


HUTTE HEAT 
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SUNT 
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and ns 
Home “x< Fireplace 
Let us send you this Booklet Gratis 
— A mine of information pertaining 
to FIREPLACES and HEARTH 
FURNITURE, WRITE TODAY 


Colonial Fireplace Company 
4605 W. 12th ST., CHICAGO 


dicieeisiill ll Miiiieds 
Sets in the ground. Saves the battering of vour 
can and scattering of contents from pounding 


frozen garbage. 
out old direct. Send for Circular. 


Look for our Trade Marks 
C. H. Stephenson. Mfr., 23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


What can I do 
With my Floors? 


SEND NOW FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
awe what is your floor problem? If you have a new floor to finish 






















or an old one to refinish, here is a book that will tell you how to 
make that floor lastingly beautiful. Experiments waste money— 
you can avoid them by reading these authoritative chapters on — 


Finishing New Floors 
Finishing Old Floors 
Hardwood Floors 
Pine Floors 
Kitchen, Pantry and 
Bathroom Floors 
Removing Varnish 
Cleaning and Polishing 
Care of Waxed Floors 
Finishing Dance Floors 
Finishing Woodwork 
Interior Woodwork 
Stopping Cracks 
Polishing Automobiles, etc. 
Simply send your name and address and we will 
mail you FREE this valuable book, together 
with sample cans of Old English Wax and Old 
English Brightener. Write now! Address 


The A. S. BOYLE €0.,1906 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
iMRI L AT: PETAR 
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Feed Native Birds. Put Out 
nut, by means of a wooden handle that ae ree —, aeons 
works up and down like a miniature pump. 


ED T DODSON 
HE modern needlewoman no longer ie a Bird H ouses 























jaws which are opened and closed on the 









Building? 





Get This F ik expends time and patience in thread- Sheltered Do you want bluebirds, wrens, flickers and other 
It tells all about the proper methods of . h dl Sh . ] nd t d Food- American song birds in our garden ? Put out genuine 
beautifying your home. Ly — ing her needle. e simply goes out an Houses6- Dodson Bird rouses NOV V and the birds will come 
glass-like finish to’ furniture, floors, buys a needle threader a small magni- wilh copper El — . voura game | pee ene new — now is 





woodwork, etc. Does net gather dust. 
Is not oily. Book also tells about 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


Comes in 17 harmonious shades. Makes 
cheap, soft woods as artistic as hard 

s. If you are interested in build- 
ing, we will mail you free a Dollar Port- 
folio of Wood Panels, ovine all 





roof $10. FREE The Dodson bookiet telling how to win Native Birds, Write forths 


The Dodson a arrow Trap is working in every 
state. No other “ale like this. Help us get rid of 
this quarrelsome, filth ben nag! aaa of song 

birds. Price $6, f.0.b. anka 

Nature Nelghbors—a wonderfally illustrated set 
of books about birds. Natural col lors. John Bur- 
roughs says —**Astonishingly good.’”’ 








fying glass with an attachment to hold 
it in place over the spool of thread. These 
threaders can be bought for a small sum 
at any department store or optician’s. 


























gy oy FS) isons Wood SS futomatie Gib winanGetehine 
. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis LETTER-BOX for receiving outgoing Table, 56: 703 Berg sao tage ts se Ul. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” and incoming mail is handy for the | [Wihcgpper P50 Mr. Dodson is a Director of the Ilinois Audubon Society 
. country house. One made of wicker has aif 
a space on the top to write in the time | m2 mec 
when mails leave and arrive. The box, ST 
which is provided with lock and key, can | == bia tio 








be hung just outside the door or wherever 


EVERYT HING for the it is convenient for the rural carrier. BOWDOIN AND MANLEY 


decoration of your garden. UR 546 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
That’s what Mathews Garden Draperies, Decorations 


Craft means, Everything to make ESK ‘sets are more attractive this year Wall Papers, Furniture, Rugs 
ated gardens more livable and com- . Silhouette Friezes 
ortable. Summer Houses, Arbors, than ever before. Novel styles in col- 


Trellises, Lattices, Pergolas, and man 4 . RS) 
Giles davaetiens tan Gavan ws oer ored moire, protected with isinglass, are 


zarden book. This book will b a : . 
peat gegen wines "Plan your in great favor for the boudoir. One in 


Se mp afte Sth black onyx and brass, with buff colored KAINS ST QUALITY GIFTS’ Pres: 
. ° ° Tra: New 

THE MATHEWS MANUFACTURING CO. pad and quill pen to match is especially SERVING fond Wases, fre Booklet Write (Faire 

haga ps see pleasing. Brass desk sets are always in Ps AN. Pa. |S 

good taste and the shops are showing some 


excellent designs this season. 


QTE Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Color Schemes, Samples and Estimates on Request 
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Goose Down Cushion Free 








Write for our strictly limited offer on genuine COMBINATION table tea-wagon Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
Southern Live Goose Feather Pillows and 4 : . concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
gift of large size Down cushion, All new has a top which by unfolding can be even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


athers. Splendid special offer. Write today. 
Live Goose Feather Co., Dept. 34, Statesville, N.C. 


converted into a serving-, card-, or side- 
table. There is a double drawer for cut- TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 








= is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
lery and a pull-out sandwich board for masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not 
cutting bread; the two shelves under- crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, 


preventing discoloration and staining. 


CHARMING WALL EFFECTS 


Perfect harmony should prevail in the general color scheme of an neath can be used for dishes when setting atthe el colors. Write for Color Card 
The most ch fect btained ’ 3 — free. 
ee er ne or clearing the table. Other uses for this 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 


























FAB-RIK-O-NA WOVEN WALL COVERINGS are as a writing-desk or for placing and pigeon 
made in many colors to harmonize perfectly with woodwork and the di t ib ti : d sh Th t bl iw 133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
general color scheme of any room. Send for samples, State for what istributing irone was . e ta , e 18 Waterproofings — Dampproofings— Technical Paints 
H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 216 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. J. of quartered oak which may be finished 
‘ ‘ ” > sti ive Gift: 
iin “ARTBR°NZ” PRODUCTS ™*f5;i'Svcasions 
is Book Rocks — Statuary — Library Lamps— Ash Trays, etc. 


Ranging in price from $1.50 up. 


Use This Chest FREE HOSE who have found it difficult to catenins SRONTE WORKS 





: ‘3 
obtain Tetzner’s German knitting cot- ose wine ieee NEW YORK 





























Moth 7 ton within the past few months may be wa 
Proof * * glad to know that a new D. M. C. product “He a t n i M ouse 
Cedar 4 : é is a perfect substitute. This domestic Makes p 
Chest ¥ cotton costs 20 cents —the original price lots of 
fun for 
15 DAYS’ of the German cotton. ‘i. 
Hoo OS whole 
TRIAL family 
Reduced ch ormaggl sik HE best reproduction we have ever including 
e famous Piedmont line. n' ur 100 styl ° 
designs sent on 13 dasa’ ee tral. We pay the freight Ftess seen of a roll-top table with two leaves Kitty. 
A Piedmont protects furs, Yoolens and plumes The mouse is stuffed solid with first quality catnip. It will 
from moths, mice, dust and 4 i é Freight that form the top has just been completed make your cat playful, happy and healthy. 2 for 25c. 
Proctically everiasting. Pinest wedding or birthday gift at preah sevice,” F tepeid : postpaid with our catalog of 1,000 thoughtful gifts. Book 
Write today for our great new catalog with reduced prices. It is free to you. by a master craftsman. The wood 1S the alone sent for 6c in stamps. Makes gift shopping a joy. 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 67, Statesville, N. C. finest quality of mahogany. POHLSON GIFT SHOPS, Dept.28,Pawtucket,R.1. 
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THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


AA Planning and Planting Manual for 1916 


Everything you want to know when you need it most 


HE GARDEN MAGAZINE is devoted solely and entirely to the interests of 

the amateur gardener. It is full of practical assistance for the man or woman with 

moderate means, interested in developing the home grounds to the best advantage. 
Every issue contains planting plans and lists — tabular matter as to what, when, and, most 
important, were to plant. 


CONTENTS FOR THE JANUARY ISSUE 


What Planting Does to Make a House a Home. Before and after Taking the Gamble out of Gardening. Preparing the way for sure 
effects. What you can do this Spring. results in your back yard. How to plan your own vegetable garden to 
fit your needs. 





How The Ridge Sprayed Its Trees. An account of community co- 
operative work with power sprayers for scale and other pests of shade 
and orchard trees —a really practical suggestion for a dozen people 
anywhere to get results at low cost. 


Bramble Berries for Your Home Garden. Whether you live in the 
North or South, this article will tell you what proportions of the differ- 
ent berries will fit your case. Select variety lists for quality. 

‘“‘Hurry Ups” and “ Boosts” for the man without a greenhouse. 
Telling of the useful contrivances that are available to force along early 
crops and to protect tender plants when frost sets in. 


Alternative Color Schemes for the Hardy Border, with complete 
planting lists and plans with exact quantities to use. ‘These plans are 
on a unit basis, and can be expanded or condensed to fit any garden. 

New Trees and Shrubs from China. Especially suitable to the Working blue prints also available. 
warmer regions of the country and the Pacific Slope. Hundreds of 
glorious trees and shrubs not adapted to New England gardens are 
eminently desirable and worth growing elsewhere. This article, by the 
men who introduced them, tells of many of the best. 


Pottery, Furniture, etc., for the Garden. Something about the per- 
manent material that may be used as a support to the living materials 
in garden making. 





Flowers from Frost to Frost. A simple account of what you can Pin Money Crops for the Back Yard. The introduction to a new 
plant this Spring to give you bloom in abundance all the year through ; series of articles which will tell of pea that lie in the back 
also with an eye to permanency. yard of growing extremely well some small crop for profit. One way 

_ ; ee oe ene to make the Home pay its way. 

The New Home and Its Development. Beginning a short series o ee ¢ : 
the development of the home she. The fret installment deals with Editorial Chat. Notes and comments on passing events of moment to 
the vital points : the garden lover. Reflective and inspiring. 

a. What you want. 6. What you can afford to have. Complete Planting Plan for the Average Suburban Lot. (This is 

Odds and Ends from Everywhere. The Readers’ Forum in which a prize plan, in an international competition of several hundreds and 
you are likely to find a letter or “anything under the sun.” Practical specially redrawn for THE GARDEN MAGAZINE by the designer, who 
records of practical people who are “ passing it on” to others. provides complete planting plans, specifications, etc., with cost data.) 


Hosts of Snappy Hints 





Hardy Vines for All Purposes. (Those that will grow anywhere What to Do with that Shaded Border. 
indeed.) Flowers You Can Have on a Poor Soil. 
Garden Sources of Potash. (A sternly practical hint in these “Old Fashioned” Flower Gardens with planting plans. 
troubled times.) Sweet Smelling Lavender. (How it is grown and cured for its use.) 
An Early and Long Flowering Ground Cover. (Something that is Making Hotbed Mats at Home. (You'll need them next month.) 
a sea of white and quite hardy.) A Substitute Where It’s Too Hot for Gooseberries. (Merely a 
hint for the Southerner.) 
Grafting the Christmas Cactus. (An extremely simple job that can Month’s Reminder; and, Of Course, the Usual News of Clubs and 
be done in the window garden.) Societies, etc., etc. 














WHAT A DOLLAR WILL DO 


It will give you the next nine issues of THe GARDEN MAGAZINE, January to 
September — nine months in all for a dollar bill. 


Your Money Back 


We are so sure that THE GARDEN MaAGazinE will be of service to you that we 
will gladly agree to refund your remittance in full, if you are not satisfied. 


The Garden Magazine, Garden City, N. Y. 


The Garden Magazine, 
Garden City, N. Y. 









Gentlemen: 


I enclose $1.00 for nine issues of THE 
GARDEN MAGAZINE beginning with the 

January number. You agree to refund my 
money if I ‘m not satisfied. 


PUNO. oo is ck ec kndentdeenkdeentncerdetin 
H. B. 1, 16 
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You know this trade-mark through 


UR constantly expanding 
science of economics will 
have to be rewritten now 

to include those great social 
forces, national advertising and 
trade-marks, which _ hitherto 
have been left out of scientific 
discussions because we did not 
understand their relation to the 
modern theory and practice of 
distribution. 

Trade-marksand national ad- 
vertising are great social forces 
because they enable the man- 
ufacturer or the grower of a 
good product to sell it to the 
maximum number of people 
and thus to win the commercial 
reward which is due the man 
who invents, makes or grows a 
good product; and because they 
enable the maximum number of 
consumers to identify and buy 
the product which is good 


THE HOUSE 


MEMBER OF THE QUOIN 


THE NATIONAL PERIO 


TANT 


National Periodical Advertising 


enough to warrant national dis- 
tribution. 

Without trade-marks and na- 
tional advertising the good 
product would always be lim- 
ited to local or intermittent 
distribution and would be sold 
at the high prices which must 
accompany partial distribution. 

Without trade-marksand na- 
tional advertising the consumer 
would lose the economy of 
prices based on quantity pro- 
duction and would lose the cer- 
tainty of quality which attends 
trade-mark identifications. 

Trade-marks and_ national 
advertising are the two most 
valuable public servants in 
business today. Their whole 
tendency is to raise qualities 
and standardize them, while 
lowering prices and stabilizing 
them. 


BEAUTIFUL 


CLUB 
DICAL ASSOCIATION 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL IN 1916 


@ Home-making is the oldest and the most de- 
lightful of professions, and THE HOUSE BEAU- 
TIFUL is the official magazine of the home. 


We all know a great deal about house-building 
and home-making. We have to, and we want to 
—it’s so important and so pleasant. It’s the 
heart of life. We know so much that we want to 
know more about it. We want to see our ideas 
checked up by others, we want to see whether 
others have ideas as good as ours. 


q We are not especially proud of our knowledge 
— it’s all in the day’s work or the day’s pleasure 
—and THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is not bur- 
dened with the idea that it knows it all. Still, it 
is proud, in a sense, because it is trying its best 
to do things that are so well worth while. 


q Editorial Staff, Contributors, and Readers of 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL form a single large 
family, all the members of which are in a friendly 
conspiracy to the end that as many persons as 
possible may achieve the home of their hearts’ 
desire. 


@ We are all amateur architects — THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL gives us the benefit of what pro- 
fessional architects have to say. We all love 
gardens — THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL gives us 
the advantage of knowing what professional 
landscape gardeners think, and what common, or 
flower gardeners, have to tell from month to 
month, so that we may have better blossoms 
than ever, and fewer bugs and blights. 


q If we are building, or rebuilding, or remodeling, 
THE HOUSE ‘BEAUTIFUL will try to help us. 
It will help us to select a site for the new house, 
or to improve the surroundings of the old. 


q Even if we are not planning to build, and never 
expect to, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL can help 
us in a host of ways. Often we are not quite cer- 
tain about wall hangings or floor coverings, the 
attic, the cellar, china, chintzes, plumbing, 
period furniture, or the latest thing in indirect 
lighting or heating or artistic toys. A person 


isn’t supposed to know everything. 


@ In THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL all these 
things, and a hundred others, are made clear by 
experts who have the gift of writing with distinc- 
tion andcharm. The Magazine shows us how to 
get what we want, and how to want what we 
ought to get. It is practical, intimate, human. It 
stands for a forward movement in everything 
that relates to the home. It aims to make home 
life easier and pleasanter and — yes, it will have 
to be said right out Joud — more beautiful. THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL means The Home Beau- 
tiful, beautiful surroundings, inside and out, in 
mass and in detail. 


@ Of course we should expect that a Magazine 
with such ideals would be beautiful to look at, 
and THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is. Itis printed 
at the famous Riverside Press, its covers are re- 
markable examples of decorative art, and it is 
illustrated with a profusion of wonderful photo- 
graphs — just the kind one loves to look at — 
pictures of houses and things one has himself, or 
wants to have, and will have some day. And 


- the Magazine is just the right size, comfy to hold 


and read, convenient to file away for reference. 
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THE ENTRANCE HALL AND MORNING-ROOM IN MR. SHAW’S APARTMENT 
PANELED WALLS, PAINTED IN FRENCH GRAY, WITH MANTEL-SHELF, 
FURNITURE, AND CONSOLE IN WALNUT. 
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ARCHITECTS 


THE APARTMENT OF MR. HOWARD VAN DOREN SHAW, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


T is a disputed question whether one can make for himself, 
in an apartment, such quarters as will pass for a genuine 
home. Even some of those who love the country with its 
fields and its pleasant places are obliged by circumstances 
to live within city limits. Others like the city better than the 
country, — a defensible preference, surely. None of us, how- 
ever, are so gregarious but that we want our homes to be wholly 
and obviously our own. We want the chance to seclude our- 
selves, to assert our individuality, to express ourselves in our 
belongings, not merely to have that sense of possession, which 
To do these things in an 
apartment is a more difficult problem than it is to do them in 
a country house, and to have been successful, as Mr. Shaw has 
been, is to have distinguished one’s self as a home maker. 
Mr. Shaw had some advantage over most of us. In the first 
“place, he is an architect, and not only this, but he is the archi- 
tect of the building in which he makes his home. He was en- 


only a property owner may have. 


abled therefore to determine the style 
of the building in which he was to 
live. In settling upon Tudor Gothic, 
he undoubtedly had in mind larger 
considerations than his own tastes 
in houses; but the fact remains that 
his professional judgment must have 
been approved by personal likes, or 
he would not have made his home in 
the building. 

Examine the exterior and you will 
find reasons for Mr. Shaw’s choice of 
the style used. It is a high building 
and the vertical lines of the Gothic 
accent the height. This is chiefly 
noticeable in the bays which, in 
themselves, find their prototypes in 
the English manors. They give some 
variation from a plain wall in the 
several apartments and afford a 
pleasanter outlook. The cornice, in 
this style, need not be a cornice at 
all, but only a crowning moulding as 
here, —a distinct advantage if econ- 
omy is in question, and, perhaps, an 
esthetic gain over the classical corn- 
Ice; certainly a gain in the use that 
is often made of the classical cornice. 


BY HENRY HIGGINS 


privacy. 


courteous consent. 





The vertical lines of the Gothic accent the height 
of the building. 


Copyright, 1915, by The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Ine. 
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The flat roof and the grouping of windows are other things 
noticeably well adapted from the Tudor style. 

Observe, in the plan, that the living-rooms group accessibly 
around an ample entry; that service and masters’ parts are 
rigidly separated; that the stairs and elevators to these are con- 
veniently placed. In apartments, one can hardly achieve more 
than this. Grounds and gardens do not exist for those home 
makers who live under the constraining conditions of city life; 
and one turns at once to the interior to spy out those elements 
which create for the occupants of an apartment the illusion of 


Mr. Shaw was not at home when the Reviewer called but his 
reception by proxy was cordial. We enter his dwelling with his 


The entrance hall is done in French gray, and the walls are 
paneled, as are those of the morning-room. The architecture 
here is dignified and restrained; in design, a free departure from 


the Gothic; the neutral walls and 
marble floor are in keeping with this, 
and there is only enough color in the 
hangings and in the rugs to carry one, 
in desire, toward the still richer color 
of the more hospitable rooms beyond. 
The console table, of light walnut, is 
excellent in form and interesting in 
detail. The colonial mirror hanging 
above it is uncommon in form, and 
the leaded glass, which replaces the 
usual painted panel, is a unique speci- 
men in the writer’s experience. The 
Italian censor, which hangs as a light- 
ing fixture from the ceiling, looks 
large in the photograph, but against 
the entire background, as one actually 
sees it, it is right in size. 

From the entry, the dining-room 
is seemingly a little retired, but you 
look easily into the living-room or 
library. You have a good view of the 
large bay window even from the 
threshold, and you wonder if you 
are not about to enter some old 
baronial hall. You almost deceive 
yourself into seeing a cavalier in the 
alcove and a dog or two on the floor 
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The dining-room walls are all plain Bedford stone from floor to ceiling. The side-board, table, chest, and 
chairs were designed for the room. The table is the long narrow English shape. 
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The fireplace is a modern one, carved on Gothic lines from Mr. Shaw’s design in the same Bedford stone as 
the walls. On the walls are five tapestries of Gothic or early Renaissance design. 
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at his feet. The pictures fail 
to show the room at its true 
size for it is large from the 
point of view of floor area 
alone and appears to be larger 
than it really is by reason of 
the high vaulted ceiling. It 
is doubtful if Mr. Shaw clung 
very closely to precedent in 
the design, for the detail 
everywhere is markedly in- 
dividual in its adaptation, 
betraying the license which 
an artist permits himself to 
take. But it is certain that 
he had the general character 
of the style in mind and 
equally certain that he likes 
it. He has created the illu- 
sion of age and strength. 
The wood used is antique 
oak, carried up to a height 
of ten feet or so and the ends 
of the room above the wain- 
scot or book-case are half 
timbered. The floor is of 
random width wood planks, 
ranging from eight to twelve 
inches in width. The color 
of the room, which begins 
with the oak, is augmented 
in richness by the hangings 
of old red brocade, by the 
Oriental rugs, and by the tap- 
estry and leather of the furn- 
iture. The lighting fixtures 
are of painted iron, Gothic 


in feeling, but unique and free in design. 
desk, etc., may hardly be said to have a style in common, but 
each is good individually, and together they make a harmoni- 
The mantel facing of 
Bedford limestone, and the black and white marble hearth, draw 


ous and varied furnishing of 
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The mantel facing in the library is of Bedford stone and the hearth of 
alternate squares of polished black and white marble. 


the room. 


The table, chairs, 


attention by their light color and give a focus to the room. 


The dining-room is the richest in color of any of the rooms 
and is the best prepared to receive the mellowing effect of time. 





The walls are entirely of Bed- 
ford limestone, which has 
depth and softness even at 
first and takes on more of 
these qualities with age. Op- 
posed to this are the ceiling, 
which is heavily timbered 
with solid oak beams, hand 
dressed; and the floor, which 
is laid with antique red tiles. 
The wood trim around the 
doors and windows and the 
wood of the furniture as well, is 
in keeping and in key with the 
ceiling; it is of oak, cut from 
the solid timbers and with the 
shrinkage cracks allowed to 
show. On the walls are five 
tapestries from Gothic or 
early Renaissance design, and 
the rich colors of these con- 
trast finely with their mellow 
but lighter background. The 
fireplace is a modern one, 
carved on Gothic lines from 
the architect’s own design 
and out of the Bedford stone 
of the walls. The furniture, 
too, was designed to go with 
the room. It is interesting to 
note the clever way in which 
the radiator has been con- 
cealed, as if the screen which 
hides it were, also, a piece of 
furniture. The table, which 
is of the long English type, 
differs in detail from all its 


models, but recalls these in its form. The top of this is no 
doubt fixed, but the old ones were removable. 
carried them, heavily laden, in and out, for their noble masters, 
who gouged the surfaces of them with their knives, — for these 
tables were in use as “‘festal boards” before the time of plates. 


The servants 


From the photographs, one should be able to learn many of 


the elements by means of which Mr. Shaw has created for him- 
self, in an apartment, the atmosphere of home. 
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The plan of the apartment. 
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NEW USES FOR OLD CARVINGS 


(We are indebted to Mr. Samuel B. Dean for the privilege of using these photographs.) 


Here in America we are just waking up to the 
fact that there is much artistic salvage to be 
picked up if we only keep our eyes open. Many 
an old house, pulled down to make way for some 
modern structure, could furnish us with a finely 
carved mantel, with paneling rightly propor- 
tioned, with a graceful balustrade or a door, with 
pilasters or with some bit of carving which we 
might incorporate in our new houses, and add, 
thereby, that touch of beauty which only the 
hand of time can give. 

These two carvings on the right were found in 
the courtyard of a chateau in France, fastened 
against a plaster wall. The faded green of the 
paint has been changed to a sort of oily irides- 
cence with the passing of centuries, and the 
edges of the leaves have the indescribable soft- 
ness which no new carving can successfully imi- 
tate. Imagine them placed on the stucco wall of 
some outdoor living-room. 

The first is French; period late seventeenth 
century; carved to represent a variety of pine tree, 
painted in natural colors; height, 4 feet 3 inches; 
spread of branches, 3 feet 6 inches. The second 
is of the Italian Renaissance, carved to show a 
fig tree in fruit and foliage; painted in natural 
colors ; height, 3 feet 4 inches ; spread of branches, 
32 inches. 











There are two of these 
panels of the Italian late 
fifteenth century. They 
would make wondeful dec- 
orations for portals, or at 
either side of a central dec- 
oration in an over-mantel. 
These panels are not paint- 
ed, and have the bleached 
and weathered appearance 
of age. The crest on the 
lozenge in the center, is 
still faintly traceable. 


This gracefully carved panel is oak; 
French, first half of the sixteenth century. 
It could be used as an over-mantel piece; 
or as a door for a cabinet. It would fit into 
any one of many decorative schemes. 











These were altar doors of an Italian taber- 
nacle of the early fifteenth century and show 
the influence of Della Robbia. They were 
formerly gilded but have been painted. 
The original hinges are still on. These 
doors also could be used as an over-mantel 
decoration, but would be more successful 
used in some place where the doors would 
give a casement effect, as in a window grill 
in a carved, built-in screen in a hall-way or 
dining-room. 


This gilded panel or escutcheon, on the 
left, is one of a pair. It is Italian of the 
late fifteenth century. The carving is. in 
high relief and very beautiful. It is slightly 
curved inward as the upper and lower out- 
lines of the photograph indicate. These 
escutcheons could be converted into superb 
wall fixtures for electric lights. 











s there is nothing 
. new under the sun, 
we are not sur- 
prised to find his- 
tory repeating itself in small matters of furnishing as well as in 
matters of larger moment. Doubtless, many of us can remember 
to have seen in early childhood, in houses where the mid-Victorian 
taste still dominated the furnishing, bell pulls of heavy, red, silk- 
covered cord, terminating in ponderous tassels to match. During 
the lingering death of the Victorian taste in decoration, the red 
bell pulls gradually disappeared and we forgot all about them. 
It was not the fashion to have bell pulls. We ignored their 
former existence and used push buttons instead. Incidentally, 
there passed out of our horizon an interesting item of decorative 
value and an article of practical utility that once had a definite 
and recognized place in a social order where courtliness of man- 
ner and dignity of equipage were more considered than is, for 
the nonce, the fashion. 

Now, somebody has somewhere rediscovered the bell pull, 
dragged it forth from its long obscurity, hung it up in. public 
view and made it serve a decorative if not a utilitarian end. The 
vogue for bell pulls has grown rapidly and they are now in con- 
stant demand by architects and decorators and their clients. 
The rapidity of the revived fashion’s spread shows a ready per- 
ception of the bell pull’s great decorative possibilities. The old 
red cord bell pulls may have been dignified and useful, but they 
were not interesting enough to warrant bringing them back for 
their own sakes. Not so, however, some of the bell pulls that 
far-sighted importers of antiques have fetched overseas to us 
within the past few years. All of them have a distinct decorative 
value, quite apart from the useful purpose they were originally 
intended to serve, and in some cases that decorative value is de- 
cidedly important. It is evident that they were the objects of 
considerable care and pride on the part of their makers, both in 
point of design and manner of execution. 

The decorative bell pull admirably fits in with the furnishing 
requirements that have been stimulated by developments in cer- 


Figure 1 
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tain types of domestic archi- 
tecture and they fill a want 
that nothing else could quite 
so well satisfy. In a house of 
seventeenth or eighteenth century French or of Italian renaissance 
type, as interpreted in modern domestic architecture, there are 
often angles or flat wall surfaces that would gain in interest, and 
avoid what, once in a while, seems a suggestion of too pronounced 
austerity, merely by the addition of a decorative bell pull hung 
in a corner, beside a chimney jamb, or in some other appropri- 
ate place. White, ivory, gray, or putty colored paneling, sand 
finished plaster, or Caen stone makes an admirable foil to em- 
phasize the color and design of the bell pull. Of course, the bell 
pull, when used in this way, can and ought to be made to perform 
its originally intended function as well as a decorative purpose. 
Whether it is put to active use or not, it is a welcome adjunct of 
wall garniture, especially since people are coming more and more 
to realize that vacant spaces have an intrinsic decorative value 
and that a miscellaneous assemblage of pictures ought not to be 
hung in crowded ranks over every available square inch of wall 
surface. The bell pull and its sharply silhouetted glass or metal 
grasp are seen to best advantage in a high ceiled room. The 
reader need scarcely be reminded that an elaborate bell pull 
savors of somewhat formal and pretentious appointments and 
has no appropriate place in a room furnished in an altogether 
informal manner. 

In an English oak-paneled room of Tudor or Stuart type, and 
also in an oak-paneled room of the mode in fashion during the 
reigns of William and Mary, and Queen Anne, bell pulls may 
be suitably used, but their coloring should be vigorous when 
hung against an oak background. So far as appropriateness of 
placing goes, there is scarcely a room in the house where they 
may not be suitably hung. They are in order in drawing-room, 
dining-room, library, and bedroom alike. In the latter they should 
be hung by the bed head so that the grasp is within easy reach of 
any one lying in bed. As to color, material and design, there are 
styles in keeping with almost every possible requirement. 





Figure 2 
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It will, perhaps, conduce 
to a clearer appreciation of 
the desirable qualities of the 
old bell pulls, both for ac- 
tual use and as patterns for 
reproduction, if several of 
those illustrated are de- 
scribed sufficiently to give 
the reader an accurate idea 
of their color arrangement, 
the materials of which they 
are made, and the methods 
the makers followed. 

Number 1 is a Scottish 
bell pull, seven feet three 
inches long and four and a 
half inches wide. The back 
is red muslin and the face 
is seemingly of some sort of | 
net or coarse canvas, if we | 
may judge from the portions 
of the fruit, flower, or leaf | 
design not covered by bead 
embroidery. In these places 
the ground fabric is closely 
worked over with dark blue 
silk in some places, and 
straw-colored silk in others. 
All the rest of the running 
floriated and foliated design 
is wrought in fine white cut 
beads with a few counter- 
chargings in black beads. The chevroned 
background of reds and browns with 
vertical black stripes is closely worked in 
fine cross-stitch in worsted; the edges are 
bound with twisted silk cord. Fine gilt lines border the 
facets of the long white glass knob that forms the grasp. 

Numbers 2 and 7 are also Scotch. Number 2 is seven feet 
four inches long, and four and a half inches wide. Over a back of 
black muslin is laid a ground of coarse canvas or net, such as was 
used for the foundation of cross-stitch work. The whole face is 
covered with cross-stitch in worsted, the pattern being worked in, 
just as it was on old chair seats or fire screens. The background 
is black, the cactus or lotus-like flowers are red with white 
centers, while the leaves and stems are in various tones of brown 
and tan. Twisted black and red cords finish the edges. The 
grasp is metal stamped in an ornate rococo pattern and bronzed. 

Number 3 is a little more than six feet long and five inches 
wide at its widest parts. The edges are irregularly scalloped or 
indented to emphasize the contour of the floral panels. The 
backing is of strong white muslin and there is no interlining, as 
the worsted worked on the net, and the bead embroidery, create 
sufficient weight and body to keep the pull stiff and the edges 
in place. In general effect the face is multi-colored. In the 
large panels, outlined in smoke-colored cut beads, ecru net 
forms the groundwork. The stiff little sprays of flowers and 
leaves, in the middle of each panel, are worked in multi-colored 
worsted in fine cross-stitch. Above and below each panel, the 
net is covered with solid stitchery of scarlet worsted in large 
cross-stitch. The radiating designs, in cut-beads of milk-white 
glass between the scarlet patches, are worked on a ground of 
cream worsted. The heavy glass knob is cut on the bottom with 
a star. This pull, of Scotch origin, is about a hundred years old. 

Number 4 is a little over five feet in length and not quite four 
inches in width. The back is white satin, and a fine white silk 
cord binds the edges. The face is of coarse bolting cloth and 
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upon this, the design of 
fruits, flowers, leaves, and 
curling tendrils is worked in 
a very fine cross-stitch in 
dull greens, browns, reds, 
and yellows. The glass ring 
grasp is carefully cut on 
front, back, and at the sides. 

Number 5, of circular 
form, is Dutch. It isa little 
over six feet in length and 
a little less than two inches 
in diameter. The circular 
cushion, which forms a 
groundwork for the open- 
work pattern of strung cut 
beads, is of white silk. The 
beads of the latticed casing 
are white, green, and black. 
The pressed glass bunch of 
grapes that forms the grasp 
is of a whitish green hue. 

Number 6 is another one 
from Scotland. It is five 
feet, nine inches long, and 
a little more than four inch- 
es in width. The back is 
of stiff brown muslin and 
the face is solidly worked in 
tan worsted, the edges bound 
with cord. The pattern of 
squares, which overlap scale- 
wise, is wrought in dark, medium, and 
light-red shades. The grasp is a polyg- 
onal milk-white glass knob which depends 
from a heavy brass mount with the three 
aster-like flowers chiseled in deep and attractive relief. 

It is not to be expected that there should be a sufficient 
supply of desirable antiques to meet a large and growing 
modern demand. Reproductions and adaptations are necessary. 
The materials, color, and construction of the bell pulls illustrated 
have been minutely described so as to enable any one desirous of 
doing-so to reproduce them. Silk, brocade, damask, or any similar 
material may also be used for the face. The long, flat surface is 
especially inviting for the working out and display of a running 
natural design or some sort of conventionalized enrichment. 

The making of bell pulls was considered a polite and agreeable 
diversion for women in the days when skill in stitchery was 
highly valued as an indispensable item in the catalogue of fem- 
inine accomplishments. Bell pulls divided interest with chair 
seats, fire screens, and the curious needlework pictures that did 
much service for wall decoration at a time when other pictures 
were few and far between. There was aiways a pleasing element 
of personality about them. Like the fire screen, the chair seat 
or the needlework picture, the bell pull represented a definite 
achievement by a definite person, a measure of whose individual- 
ity was reflected in both design and execution. 

The revival of interest in bead work is another factor that 
invites attention to the bell pull as a suitable object for the orna- 
mentation of colored bead embroidery. Several of the bell pulls 
illustrated furnish interesting examples of bead work and sug- 
gest the broad possibilities in both color and design offered by 
this method of execution. In whatever medium it may be 
wrought, the bell pull presents a strong claim for consideration 
as a decorative factor that may be made, if it be so desired, to 
convey in a legitimate way a note of the characteristic personal- 
ity of the women of the household. 
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A COTTAGE IN A CITY 


BY HELEN 


HIS little house, often referred to by passers-by as the 

little house with the green door, is an example of the 

successful codperation of owner and architect in meeting 

special problems. The problem here was to perch the 
house on the very edge ofa canyon, presenting an attractive front 
to the street and facing all the important rooms toward the 
canyon on the other side; and all this within the dimensions of a 
cottage. An examination of the photographs and floor-plans will 
show how this has been solved by Mr. E. F. Lawrence, of Port- 
land, Oregon, a young architect who combines practical inge- 
nuity with a real sense of beauty in houses of limited space. It 
is to be regretted that the pictures can give no idea of the canyon: 
not one of the wild and rugged canyons associated in the minds 
of most of us with Western scenery, but two gentle green slopes 
with a country road threading the valley between —a scene 
friendly and restful, green the year round, but with endless 
variety, from the early spring, when it is sprinkled with the 
white stars of the dogwood, through the bright colors of autumn 
to the very short season when the pointed firs glisten with frost. 
When you enter the living-room, with its broad group of 
windows facing this view, there is nothing to remind you that 
you have left a city just behind the green door. 

The small spaces on either side of the entrance have been 
utilized for coat and umbrella closets, the one for umbrellas 
being lined with zinc. Another closet, with a window, has been 
placed under the stairs. From the entrance hall there are two 
steps down to the level of the living-room, a narrow passage con- 


The balcony forms an extension to the dining-room, the partition 
between being almost entirely of glass. 
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This first-floor plan shows plenty of closets. 
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EASTHAM 


The colors in the tangle of larkspur, phlox, and hollyhocks, with its neat 
border of alyssum, find the right neutral background in the walls of the 
house. 


tinuing from there the length of the stairway and opening into 
the dining-room at the end. Thus neither of these rooms is in 
view of the front door—a very desirable feature if one prefers 
privacy to that doubtful blessing so frequently described as a 
vista. 

The living-room is charming in its simplicity and comfort, 
and particularly well balanced in that each side has its own 
feature of interest and importance. Facing the entrance is the 
view to the west. On the north is the fireplace, the proportions 
and details of which merit special notice. It is faced with red 
brick, and the mantel, like the rest of the woodwork in the 
house, is painted ivory white. 

On the side opposite the fireplace, the balcony is seen through 
the glass doors and makes a spot of gay color with its flower- 
boxes and its floor laid with dull red Welch tiles. This balcony 
takes the place of a veranda in summer, and in winter it is 
glassed in so that the flowers continue to bloom. The boxes, 
which extend entirely around the two exposed sides, are well- 
constructed and drained and permit of quite extensive winter 
gardening. A very attractive detail here is a small copper basin 
made on the lines of a wall-fountain, with a tap to provide water 
for the flowers. 

The windows in the dining-room have been treated in an 
unusual way that lends a special charm to the room. The 
shades are made of glazed English chintz in a delightful fruit 
pattern, the fringed white curtains tied back at the sides. The 
idea was borrowed from England, where the owners had often 
seen and admired this window treatment. The walls are a soft 
brownish tan which was copied from the background of an old 
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Japanese print, and this color is used throughout the lower 
floor. 

Even the kitchen has its view of the canyon, and its position 
across the end of the house allows of more exposures than usually 
falls to the lot of this room. There is a small latticed service 
porch at the south and a window on that side over the sink, as 
well as windows to the east and west. 

The necessity of carrying the ice in through the kitchen to 
the refrigerator, one of the disadvantages of so many small 
houses, has been avoided by the architect in an ingenious way 
which also adds a picturesque touch to the outside. A small 
back entry, where the ice-box stands in a recess, is connected 
with the service porch by a narrow pergola with a waist-high 
wall on the outer side. This is joined to the low overhang of the 
roof by wire framework supporting vines that form a green 
screen over this little outside passage in summer. The low wall 
is of the same exterior finish as the house — gray shingle — but 
it is practically covered with vines and flowers, as the photo- 
graph shows. 

The main bedroom extends across the entire north end and 
opens on to a generous sized sleeping-porch, that also connects 
with the second bedroom. The bathroom is lighted by two 
windows placed high above the sleeping-porch. This suite can 
be securely shut off from the rest of the house by means of a 
sliding door across the hallway next to the bathroom door. 

On the other side is a guest-room, small but very attractive 
with its group of casements letting in the morning sun. Off 
this room, there is a little lavatory —-a great convenience in any 
house with but one bathroom. A similar stationary washstand 
is installed in the maid’s room over the kitchen. Opening off 
the hallway leading to the maid’s room from the back stairs, is 
a small storage room, as there is no attic, and a door from the 
second bedroom into this rear hallway is for the convenience 
of the maid in carrying up packages, breakfast trays, etc. Other- 
wise the service end of the house is quite separate, a thing that 
is difficult to accomplish in the small house. 

The house is too new for the planting, especially the climbers, 
to have made much headway; but a year or two more in the 














In the living-room, a bright flowered linen has been used for hangings, 
together with the curtains of fine white material which are hung through- 
out the house. The placing of the furniture gives a sense of space and 


mild climate of Portland will see the entrance front covered comfort. 
with wistaria and pink rambler roses. 
It is to be regretted that the pictures can give no bs 


‘ idea of the canyon on the edge of which 
¥ this little house is placed. 








PREVENTIVE AESTHETICS 


BY ELIZABETH STONE MACDONALD 


The Forge of Vulcan. 





Maitre Gerard and his Family. 


Human interest of momentary quality. 


THE SEAL OF GOOD TASTE. 
HE North Pole and the South Pole have both been 
discovered. A significance deeper than the mere record 
of explorer’s achievement lies back of this statement. 
It means that the visual world, as a field of revela- 

tion, is becoming exhausted, and that further activity in it 

must, therefore, be not only the observation of specific appear- 
ances but also an inquiry into the principles behind them. This 
attitude is already established in some fields. Once, we looked 
upon typhoid as a visitation, and did what we could for it after 
an epidemic was well under way. Now, we look for it, before it 
gets to us, by the practice of Preventive Medicine which com- 
bines observation of effects with the study of their causes. 

In the same way, to make an unusual comparison, we are 


coming to view art as it applies to our daily concerns. No longer 


content to suffer, without question, the fashion of the moment 
in visual surroundings, we are probing surface-show, 

just as the doctors have done, in a search for esthetic 
soundness. We are not willing now to take the 
salesman’s word that a certain wall-paper is, 
“very choice —the latest pattern — one of our 
most popular” and have it, on that guar- 
antee, to be a visitation in truth, from 
which there is no deliverance until the 
next season of re-decorating. We realize 
that art appreciation lies among the sci- 
ences, that art is merely another language, 
another way of presenting ideas than by 





Literary interest. 


A series of articles wherein is set 
m= forthaclear and simple basis for the 
Dard’ prophylactic treatment of ugliness. 













Velasquez. 


Woman sewing by Lamplight. Millet. 


Human interest of cosmic quality. 


PART ONE: THE PERSONAL HALF OF IT 


or not the message fits the occasion it must serve. To keep 
our parallel in medicine, this is an exercise in Preventive A¢s- 
thetics. 

Prophylaxis against ugliness has a double foundation. First 
comes conversance with the principles at the basis of all satis- 
fying artistic expression. Observation follows, and by it is 
gained familiarity with what has already been accomplished, the 
results of the best known procedure. Upon this dual groundwork 
we make personal experiment. Preferably this should be both 
creative and selective. Creative work in this connection is not 
done in any hope of producing something that others will enjoy 
but simply for personal discipline. My meaning is illustrated as 
I write. Across the way somebody is wringing demoniac gibber- 
ings from the innocent soul of a fiddle. The public is not edified, 
but the individual who evokes the sounds grows in power with 

every careful and harrowing squeak. We should prac- 
tice, as he is doing, to understand — to master, of 
course, if the power be in us — but something is 
wrong with our point of view if we expect our 
practice to contribute to anything beyond the 
increase of our own efficacy. Drawing in 
this sense is indispensable — not to make 
“pictures,” but to train our faculties to 
nicer discrimination and surer selective 
power. 
Selective power we may make our aim 
because, for ninety-nine out of every 





hundred of us, it is the only artistic ability 





words, and that, like any other form of ex- 
pression, it is governed by rules within our 
power to learn. In the confidence that comes 
from this point of view, we find ourselves deaf 
to any salesman’s chatter. We do not care more to 
have our intended purchase the “latest pattern” than 
we do to have the latest slang at our tongue’s end. 


What we do question is, whether or not the work of art before 
us conveys its message correctly and pleasantly, and whether 









that we are forced to exercise. Our clothes, 
our houses, our streets, and our civic envi- 
ronment are all inescapable responsibilities ex- 
acting from us the use of discrimination. It is 
comforting, therefore, to reflect that, though creative 

power cannot yet be taught, selective power may be 
acquired just as easily as correct speech. Each is the “reward 
of hard thinking with hard-work.” If we have been surrounded 
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all our lives with the conditions of es- 
thetic health, the acquisition of good 
taste, like correct speech, is easy, because 
half of the work is unconsciously done. 
In America, where cartoons affront our 
sight in the newspapers and “bill boards” 
shriek at us from every side, this condi- 
tion is rare. In any case, upon the defi- 
nite basis of observation and principle, 
we may learn to analyze our optical 
impressions as we parse a sentence. The 
reward of expert discrimination is sure 
for any one who cares seriously to study 
the grammar of art. 

Such study not only lends us new eyes 
for visual delight but, by sharpening observation, enables us 
to distinguish between poor, fair, and best. What preventive 
medicine might do for the health of individual or nation, the 
practice of preventive esthetics might also do for individual 
or national taste. 

The first factor in appreciation is the mental content of the 
individual. Half the ground of our choice lies there. It may be 
graphically expressed as a triangle that forms one half of the 
“Seal of Good Taste.” 

For us, here in the Occident, Human Interest forms the apex. 
Our attention is soonest caught by an appeal to our social in- 
stinct. Watch a baby in a street car. The swaying straps 
of the car or the shiny chain of a neighboring passenger interest 
him, but the child’s real absorption is effected only by another 
child, another live creature like himself. This human or social 
interest changes with our growth. First comes what we have 
just discussed, a primitive, almost animal curiosity for other 
members of our own species. A good illustration is found in the 
interest commanded in picture galleries by portrait groups. 
Standing before the picture by David of Maitre Gerard and 
his Family, I heard a woman tell her companion that she won- 
dered who the man was and what he did, then, ‘“‘Oh!” she said, 
“isn’t that a cunning child in the corner? My cousin’s little 
girl looks like that, she —”’ The current of attention once 
attached to social consciousness, her interest was assured. 


Joan of Arc. 







A Japanese print and an illustration from a Persian manuscript (above) 
showing difference of technique. 





Historic interest. 
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Bastten le Page. se 7 
astien le Page The Annunciation. Fra Angelico. 


Religious interest. 


As the lines in the diagram diverge from the apex of the tri- 
angle, so this human interest widens with the advance of ma- 
turity. Association is perhaps the next development, as the 
monologue just quoted indicates. This associative enthusiasm 
makes us in youth hang our walls with school and class banners, 
their colors shrieking at heaven, while, all about them, we range 
a clutter of “snapshots” and dance-orders and athletic or 
dramatic posters. Another ramification is the sentimental in- 
terest. We are drawn to anything that has a story. A picture 
that shadows forth a comedy or a tragedy among men or beasts 
attracts us. An object with a romance about its history is 
cherished, however ugly it may be. Last comes a still wider in- 
clusiveness as our own horizons broaden and the special paths 
we walk, by taste or necessity, become more defined. Human 
interest may now assume historical, literary, or religious form 
or it may center about a personal hobby, — books, furniture, 
silver, textiles, or pottery, for instance. 

When we realize that this point of the triangle has drawn us 
to a work of art, it is wise to go one step further and decide 
whether the human interest is of a narrowly momentary quality 
or whether it transcends the limits of individual feeling to 
become fairly cosmic in its message. In the little print of 
Millet’s Woman sewing by Lamplight we have far more than 
the title indicates. Somehow Millet has made his figures 
types — the child, of all the young helplessness in the world, 
and the mother, of all such loving care and patient 
sacrifice as surrounds it. 

Iluman interest, then, whether in individuals or 
types, directly given, or induced through associa- 
tion, is our first approach to whatever is presented 
for our esthetic judgment. 

Technique is what we look for next. How is the 
thing made? we ask. What is the material? What 
were the tools? How were they handled? The work 
of art we are facing may be sculpture, painting. 
illumination, whatever you will: the same questions 
unconsciously form in the observer’s mind. Tech- 
nique is determined by three pairs of influences: 
material and tools; period of history and nationality; 
manual skill and imaginative power resident in the 
creator. 

The third angle in the triangle is made by Pre- 
option, — the right of choice. Perhaps Individual 
Preference would be a clearer term. Pre-option is 
the strong lens through which alone the man looks 
who says, “I don’t know anything about art, but 
I know what I like.” It is a valuable lens if corrected 
by others. Used alone it warps the vision past re- 
pair. 

Next month we shall see how another triangle 
combines with this one to form the “Seal of Good 
Taste.” 











AN UNEXPECTED GARAGE 


This summer home at Scituate, Massachusetts, was de- 
signed by Mr. Benjamin Proctor, Jr., of Boston, for Mr. 
Robert H. Lord, of the same city. It is a well-arranged 
and attractive cottage with a distinct claim to singularity : 
it contains a garage. Some few city or surburban houses 
have been built with the living quarters and the garage 
under one roof, but, in these instances, the wide sliding door 
indicated, unmistakably, the garage within. Mr. Lord’s 
house is as startling as a transformation scene in a panto- 
mime: the front of the house opens and swallows up the 
automobile in the manner of the mountain in the Pied 
Piper. Not even a crack remains to corroborate such a 
happening. The House Beautiful does not approve, from 
an architectural standpoint, of deceptions of this kind, but, 
now and then, difficulties of site for the garage may make 
such a subterfuge permissible. 
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First-floor plan. 
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Second-floor plan. 
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HAD always supposed that “going 
South for the winter” had some 
relation to Florida, or at least to 
Georgia or Alabama, and the phrase 
had connoted climbing roses and 
sunshine and sitting out of doors at 
Christmas. 

It was a chickadee that called my 
attention to the fact that the meaning 
of the words depends entirely upon 
one’s point of view. There he was blowing about among the 
bare branches of the old apple tree, outside the window, on a 
nipping cold morning with snowflakes beginning slowly to fall 
from the gray sky. 

It did n’t need a philologist to translate what he was saying 
from Chickadee into English; his meaning would be apparent to 
any tyro who listened to his cheery notes and watched his merry 
antics. 

“Cold! do you call this cold? It’s the jolliest kind of a day I 
ever was out in! You wish you could go down South, do you? 
I can’t understand that. Why, you are down south! I’ve just 
come here from Labrador, myself, to spend the winter. It was 
beginning to be sharp up there, but this — why the thermometer 
must be 10° above zero this minute! Chick-a-dee-dee-dee!”’ And 
he almost turned a somersault in sheer merriment. 

Well, to be sure, this was a new point of view. Being down 
south has nothing to do with your degree of latitude, but it all 
depends upon where your north is! That was interesting, and I 
knew it was going to set me philosophizing as soon as I had 
time, but just then I was too much taken up with watching the 
chickadee himself to do more than make a mental note of his 
philosophy. 

How exquisite his colorings are — the pearly gray of the back, 
the tinge of buff on the under parts, the snowy white of the 
cheeks, the velvet black of the crown and throat! And then that 
pert little bill, and those bright eyes glancing out from under 
his black cap! He is such a hardy little creature, never fazed 
by the coldest weather, and he always appears to be the veri- 
table embodiment of good cheer. 

As small as he is, he seems quite a ponderous fellow, however, 
compared with the golden-crowned kinglet that sometimes 
appears in his company. The kinglet is so tiny that it hardly 
seems as if there could be any bird at all inside of that little 
bunch of olive-green feathers. But there is, and a very brave 
and active one at that. He stands the severest winters with 
great fortitude and feels no necessity for following his cousin, the 
ruby-crowned kinglet, to the southern states. The bright patch 
of crown feathers that gives him his name is more noticeable 
than are the partially concealed red feathers of the ruby crown. 
Goldcrest, as he is sometimes called, has a crown of bright 
reddish orange, bordered by yellow and black — the gayest kind 
of a cap to wear with an olive-green suit! 

The chickadees have many friends among the birds, but their 
constant companions in our neighborhood are the white-breasted 
nuthatches, the downy woodpeckers and the brown creepers. 

The nuthatches are gray-blue birds, their coats being about 
the color of our postman’s; the top of the head and the back of 
the neck are black, the cheeks and under parts are white. They 
have short legs and long bills and they hitch up and down the 
tree trunks and out on the under side of the branches, pecking 
away with ceaseless industry, flicking off great patches of bark 
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in their search for grubs and insects. They assume attitudes 
that would be quite impossible for most birds to imitate. I some- 
times think that they prefer to view the world upside down. 
Though they are such good friends with the chickadees, they 
do not seem to share their joyous spirits. In fact, most of the 
jolly chickadee’s companions are particularly grave and business- 
like. This is notably true of the brown creeper. 

It entertains us to watch this sober little bird beginning at 
the bottom of a tree trunk and industriously working his way up, 
busily pecking at the bark as he goes, to fly down as soon as he 
has finished one trunk to his satisfaction, to the bottom of the 
tree nearest to him and then repeat his performance with no 
variation whatever. The woodpeckers and the nuthatches hitch 
up and down the trunks, round and round, over and under the 
branches, but the creeper never changes his methods. He hitches 
up and flies down invariably, sometimes winding round the 
trunk, spirally, in his upward way, but never turning back for 
an instant. He pays little attention to us when we go out into the 
yard to watch him at close range — somebody says that he must 
be near-sighted; at any rate, he does n’t seem to see anything but 
the absorbingly interesting bark directly under his bill. 

The brown creepers afford a good example of protective 
coloration, the mottled brown of their backs blends so aston- 
ishingly with the brown and gray coloring of the tree bark. 

The downy woodpecker is the prettiest of the birds that we 
watch hitching up our apple-tree trunk. There is no brown 
about him, but the clearest black and white. The male has a 
scarlet band on the nape; the head of the female looks like a 
little ball of black and white worsted. The downies are peace- 
loving birds but they show much spirit on occasion. 

I watched’an entertaining little comedy in the apple tree not 
long ago. A woodpecker was industriously pecking away on the 
top of a horizontal branch, when a pugnacious English sparrow 
made a dash toward him and tried to knock him off. The wood- 
pecker paused for a second and looked as if he were about to 
fight back, but he suddenly seemed to realize that it would be 
a great deal better fun to tantalize the sparrow than it would 
be to whip him, and he quietly slipped around to the under side 
of the branch and went to work at his pecking again, while the 
maddest sparrow that I ever hope to see vainly tried to get at 
him. But it was useless — the sparrow could only hop frantically 
back and forth on top of the limb, peering over the sides, to 
which he was quite unable to cling, spreading his wings and 
stretching his neck and using every bad word in his vocabulary, 
while the woodpecker kept on pecking. It was a long limb and 
the downy traversed its whole length, underneath, and seemed 
to enjoy protracting the sparrow’s discomfort as long as possible. 
After a bad quarter of an hour or so, the sparrow finally gave it 
up and flew away, and downy then betook himself with serene 
dignity to another branch. He had won such a neat little 
victory and had n’t even ruffled his feathers! 

Of the birds that come “down south” to Connecticut to spend 
the winter, the juncos are among the most pleasing. They are 
slate-colored birds, round and sleek and comfortable. There is a 
sharp horizontal line across the breast where the gray changes 
abruptly to white; this easily distinguishes them from others of 
the sparrow family, to which they belong. The tails are dark, 
except the outer feathers, which are white. “‘ How they twinkle!” 
my six-year-old neighbor says as he watches them flirt these 
white tail feathers with quick little motions. He could n’t have 
used an apter phrase. 
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One of the prettiest pictures I saw last winter was when an 
ice storm had changed the barberry hedge to shimmering glass. 
The red berries gleamed through, and a little flock of gray juncos 
“twinkled” in and out under the delicate stiffened branches. 

The tree sparrows come in little flocks also, and they make me 
think of the way English sparrows may look when they get to a 
better world — they are so similar and yet so glorified in raiment 
and disposition! The brown of the upper parts is warm and red- 
dish, mixed with streaks of pale buff and black, the cheeks and 
throat a lovely bluish gray, and on the gray breast is a tiny dark 
spot that is the especially distinguishing mark. 

Sometimes a blue jay comes to us in the winter, and what a 
picture he makes against the green-and-white background of a 
cedar tree laden with snow! He is so handsome that it is easy 
to forgive him his bad manners. 

I have had a special sense of proprietorship in the blue jay 
ever since I made a real discovery about him — something that 
everybody else does n’t know! I was spending the day at a house 
where the blue jays were regularly fed on a window sill outside 
of a large window at which I sat for the greater part of several 
hours, watching them as they came close to me behind the glass. 
It was a rare chance to study all of their exquisite shadings of 
color, and I was making the most of it, when suddenly I re- 
ceived a shock — those blue jays were looking back at me with 
eyes that were distinctly blue! 

A blue-eyed bird! Whoever had heard of such a thing! I 
could hardly believe my own eyes, but still those bright eyes that 
looked up at me again and again so boldly were certainly blue. 
The pupil was large and only the rim of the blue iris could be 
seen, but the color was unmistakable. Still I was so much sur- 
prised that I wanted some one in authority to back me up in 
the matter. Not a reference could I find to a blue-eyed bird in a 
bird-book. 

I wrote to three ornithologists of national reputation and 
received from them all prompt and courteous replies, but no 
corroboration of my statement. 

One wrote, “You are mistaken. The blue jay’s eyes are not 
blue, they are dark. The bird’s own color may possibly have 
been reflected from the glass back into his eyes as he looked up 
at you, and have given you this impression.” 

That sounded plausible, but it did n’t convince me. I had 
seen those blue eyes! 

I wrote to Bradford Torrey, who replied in a very friendly 
spirit, “I never had so good a chance to look a blue jay in the 
eye. I supposed the eyes were dark but if you have seen them 
blue, stick to it!” 

I stuck — though it began to look as if I should have to wait 
until the day when all things shall be revealed to have my obser- 
vations about the blue jay’s eyes confirmed. But after several 
months, a friend sent me a clipping from a scientific magazine, 
containing an article edited by the Curator of Vertebrate 
Zoblogy of the American Museum of Natural History in Central 
Park, in which he said, “The eye of the blue jay is of a bright 
blue-gray!”’ 

I was unbearably elated for twenty-four hours and I have 
hardly got over it yet. , 

We have never tried to feed the winter birds in our yard with 
regularity — a fact partly due to the sentiments of a member of 
the family who wears a coat of maltese fur; but a friend who 
lives nearer the outskirts of the town and whose singleness of 
heart keeps her from loving both birds and cats, welcomes us at 
any time to the intimate circle of bird friends that she has 
gathered about her. 

The confidence of her chickadees is almost unbelievable. They 
not only come at her call and take the chopped walnut meats, 
which she has found to be their favorite food, from her hands 
and her lips, but they come with almost equal fearlessness to any 
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guest that she has. I closed my hand tightly one day when I was 
there and held out my fist to the chickadees, calling them by 
name — they are accustomed to conversation with their meals. 
One answered my call immediately and perching on my thumb 
tried to pry into the crevices between my fingers, for the nuts 
which he was certain must be there. They fed from my lips 
until I was tired of the sport, which necessitated a rather awk- 
ward position of the head. 

A Canadian nuthatch was in the company of the chickadees 
that day and was anxious io take a morsel from my lips also. 
He perched on the bare vine under which I was standing and 
watched a chickadee for a minute or two as he darted from a 
nearby perch, poised with fluttering wings a second before my 
lips and bore away the coveted morsel. Then he tried it himself, 
but he was n’t made to poise and flutter, and could only make a 
dash at my face and hit it with his wing as he flew by. He tried 
several times, but finally gave it up and settled with a dolorous 
yank — yank upon the vine again. Then I took the bit of nut 
and held it out to him on my palm, and he flew down immedi- 
ately and bore it away triumphant. 

We do not often have the Canadian nuthatches in our own 
yard, though we see one occasionally. They are smaller than the 
white-breasted, with black and white stripes upon the head and 
with a breast of deep buff or reddish brown. 

The friend who has had such success in taming the birds in 
her yard finds them quite as fearless and as friendly as the 
chickadees, while the white-breasted nuthatches never become 
really intimate. Neither the tree sparrows nor the juncos ever 
feed from her hand, though they gather closely about her feet as 
they come for the crumbs and nuts which she scatters for them. 

The chickadees, however, really take possession of her prem- 
ises. They peep in at the windows and follow her about, upstairs 
or down, tapping on the panes to her, if she delays giving them 
their breakfast, which she sometimes does for the fun of having 
them coax awhile. 

One day when the cook had left a pie to cool on the dresser 
before the open pantry window, her mistress heard her exclaim, 
**Ain’t you the limit!’’ She had found a chickadee perched on 
the edge of the upturned crust and he had greeted her with a. 
cheery call when she entered the door! 

I was a little skeptical, I will admit, in regard to the absolute 
truth of all the tales I heard of the familiarity of the birds about 
this place, until I went there for the first time myself. When a 
chickadee, however, lighted upon my shoulder at my very first 
call, my incredulity changed to astonishment and almost to 
embarrassment — I was not accustomed to such intimacy upon 
so short an acquaintance! 

This is a very large, quiet yard where such relations are 
established with the winter birds, and the lady of the house has 
given much time and thought to their wants for many years. 
Her unusual success was not attained in one winter. The same 
birds come back to her season after season. One of the things 
that pleases her greatly is to have them bring their young ones 
with them in the fall, as they sometimes do, and to watch them 
teach the newcomers to become as fearless as they are them- 
selves. 

In our own dooryard, under different conditions, we have been 
contented, for the most part, just to watch our birds. They 
bring us delight all the year round, but I almost think that the 
hardy little fellows that come down to our cold “southern” 
climate to spend the winter are the most welcome of all. 

When I open my window on January first, whether to a world 
of sparkling snow and sunshine, or to gray skies and brown earth, 
I think that the finest greeting I could possibly wish for, is the 
one that I may reasonably hope to get from a bare branch of the 
old apple tree — 

Chick-a-dee-dee-dee —- Happy New Year! 




















In wild surroundings such as those of Bar Harbor, a formal garden is 
an anomaly. The problem is to adapt the finest of cultivated flowers to 
a landscape of firs and pines, rocks and sea, and general primeval wild- 
ness. The task is one that demands the most skillful efforts of the land- 
scape gardener. The glimpses on this page give some idea of the way in 
which nature and art have been reconciled on a few of the Mount Desert 
estates. The flower-beds in the picture below are handled in the most 
unconventional way possible. They are not cut to any strict pattern; 
straight lines are carefully avoided; and the result is peculiarly success- 
ful: an irregular pool of lawn surrounded by a forest of flowers which 
seem as wild as the birches and pines about them. One can imagine 
the effect of such a scene under a dazzling summer sun, which would 
bring out color in the dullest leaf. 
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One hundred and sixty years have seen but little change in this colonial home. 


A COLONIAL 


RESTORATION 


THE HOME OF MR. WILLIAM T. FARLEY AT WESTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


T requires rather more than ordinary courage to under- 
take the building of a house in these days. From the 
moment the first plans arrive from the architect to 


the final coat of: paint on the 
front door, the way of the unaccus- 
tomed is beset with difficulties. And, 
in the end, it is always a question 
whether it would not have been bet- 
ter to use slate than shingles, or to 
have put the sleeping-porch on less 
intimate terms with the kitchen. The 
advantage of building our house is, 
obviously, that we can have what we 
want. It is not so obvious, however, 
that when it is built we want what 
we have. But even if not wholly satis- 
fied with the result, we learn a great 
many things in the process of build- 
ing and derive a good deal of plea- 
sure from the experience. 

Perhaps it is a willingness to forego 
the pleasurable thrills of the venture- 
some builder rather than suffer the 
consequences of his shortcomings, 
that makes some people choose their 
houses from among those already 
built and adapt or remodel them to 
suit their fancy. In rare instances, it 
happens that such a house is chosen 
simply because it fits precisely the 
needs and tastes of the prospective 
buyer. He feels that were he to build 





A flower-bordered walk tempts the passer-by up to the 
paneled door with its brass knocker. 
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his model home he could do no better than has the original 
builder. And in such cases it will be found, almost invariably, 
that the house in question is one that has been lived in— one 


that has, by the very reason of its 
occupancy, acquired an air of its 
own — a personality which somehow 
strikes a note in harmony with the 
spirit of the home seeker. This is 
just what happened when Mr. Wil- 
liam T. Farley saw the old house at 
Weston, Massachusetts, which has, 
formany years, claimed more or less 
attention from every passer-by on the 
high road. 

The house is one of the oldest in 
the county, the first record bearing 
the date 1757, when Lemuel Jones, 
its owner and occupant, paid the tax 
of that year. It was then a small 
two-story house with the ell stand- 
ing as at present. From his hands it 
passed through those of Amos Fiske 
and his widow Mary until finally it 
came into the possession of Jepthah 
Stearns, in whose name it stands on 
the tax list until 1807. This man built 
an addition to the front of the house, 
intending to use it as a tavern, with 
two large rooms and a wide hall on 
the ground floor, and a large hall for 


_dancing above them. A third story 


of four rooms spread over the whole 























house. The expense of this undertaking was too much for Mr. 
He failed, and the place, in an unfinished 


Stearns, however. 


condition, passed to William Andrews, who completed it, but 
It was sold to Senator James Lloyd 


never used it as a tavern. 


in 1815, who after 
the death of his wife, 
it is reported, would 
have no women folks 
in his house. He 
built on the large 
back room for a sum- 
mer kitchen for his 
men servants, and the 
shed beyond he used 
as a chaise house. The 
place passed from 
him, in 1822, to John 
Mark Gourgas, a de- 
scendant of a noble 
Huguenot family who 
fled from France to 
Switzerland in the 
sixteenth century, 
settling in Geneva, 
the birthplace of Mr. 
John M. Gourgas and 
his brother J. J. J. 
Gourgas, who came 
to New York and 
afterward moved 
here. The brother oc- 
cupied half of this 
house summers and 
lived in New York in 
the winter. On the 
death of Mr. Gourgas 
in 1845 the property 
was sold again, this 
time to a specie 
broker of Boston, 
John G. Ellis, in the 
possession of whose 
widow and children 
the estate remained 
for sixty-two years. 
Mrs. Ellis died in 
1909, and four years 
later the place was 
purchased by Mr. 
Farley, the present 
owner. A history not 
so illustrious, per- 
haps, as that of many 
New England houses, 
but significant for the 
fact that one hun- 
dred and sixty years 
of human life, with its 
tragedies and come- 
dies, have been lived 
beneath the old roof. 


When Mr. Farley took possession, in 1914, he wisely decided 
to take out nothing that could remain and to put in only what 
was necessary for actual comfort. Lighting and heating facili- 
ties were of course added, and in an attempt to make the fire- 
places, of which there are nine in all, usable for open fires, it was 
discovered that beneath infinite layers of paper, plaster, and 
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measuring 233 inches 


in width. 
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The old kitchen fireplace had to be dug out from beneath the bricks with which it was 
filled in to fit the fashions of the eighteenth century. 





The paneling here was covered with layers of paper, plaster, and laths. 
frame was found in the kitchen fireplace shown above. 
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The old fire- 








lath, were hidden huge panels, the one in the dining-room 
In this same room, shown in 
the picture, is an ancient fire-frame, which was discovered in the 
kitchen fireplace and which probably dates back to 1775-1800. 


All over the house 
the original floor 
boards have been 
left, some of them 
20 inches wide and 
nearly all at least 18 
inches. Huge beams 
of hand-hewn oak, 
put together with 
pegs, form the frame- 
work of the house. In 
the attic these beams 
measure 12 by 13 
inches. Fascinating 
little cupboards peep 
out from every nook 
and corner, especially 
about the chimneys, 
and one wonders what 
the people who lived 
there found to put in 
them all. The hinges 
on these cupboard 
doors are all hand- 
wrought, and of ex- 
cellent workmanship. 

The only interior 
restoration which has 
been done, beyond 
the fireplaces, is an 
archway in the front 
hall which was made 
over in 1914 after a 
McIntire design. The 
electric lighting fix- 
tures are in the shape 
of old-style lamps in 
torch design, those in 
the dining-room be- 
ing in Sheffield can- 
dlesticks. Only two of 
the original old brass 
locks and door knobs 
in the house were 
missing, and_ these 
have been replaced 
by modern replicas. 
Mr. and Mrs. Farley 
have picked up many 
handsome pieces of 
old mahogany furni- 
ture which harmonize 
completely with their 
setting. 

For the exterior, 
the modern note is 
struck only in the 


porch which has been inconspicuously added on the west side. 
Pilasters, in keeping with the general style of architecture, reach 
to the base of the third-story windows. 
clapboards, fastened with hand-wrought nails, complete the 
honest structure of this old colonial home which stands with 
such rare dignity and beauty in the shelter of its ancient elms. 


For the rest, lapped 
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NEW YEAR OW the New Year revives the Old Desire, 
EVERY DAY the Desire to Reform that springs peren- 

nially in every human breast. It’s great sport. 
It does n’t make much difference what we reform from, or whether 
we need any reformation. Let’s reform, anyway. 

With reforming going on all over the place, it’s strange that 
the millennium did n’t arrive long since. The non-arrival of it 
has bothered us a great deal, but at last we fancy that possibly we 
have penetrated the reason for this recalcitrance. Is n’t it due, 
perhaps, to the fact that we have an open and a closed season 
for reform? We reform on January first, and before January 
thirty-first, we have become deformed to our old image; and we 
have to wait over eleven months before reformation comes in 
style again. We would have great respect for a man who re- 
formed on the Fourth of July or Labor Day. 

For our own part, we gave up reforming long ago. The only 
New Year’s resolution we make nowadays is that we’ll make no 
New Year’s resolution. Years ago, when we were a small boy, 
eager not to miss anything that was going, good or evil, we drew 
up an elaborate set of New Year’s resolutions. We were truly 
in a state of innocency, for we did n’t know what we had done 
that was wrong. We had to invent a list of sins to reform from. 

Soon enough, real sins followed — nothing very bad, of 
course; such things don’t happen in our family — and we have 
sometimes wondered how many of the sins of the world are due 
to the psychologic suggestion that we are all innately wicked. 
In those days, we thought, too, that at New Year a leaf was 
turned, with appropriate ceremonies, in the vast year-book of 
eternity. Sidereal time stood still until we had given the signal 
on our tin fish-horn. 

But now we know that the stars don’t even hesitate in their 
courses for the reports of human pop-guns. Majestically and 
without pause, the earth revolves on its axle-tree, subject, of 
course, as Artemus Ward discovered, to the Constitution of the 
United States. The New Year is simply an imaginary pin, very 
convenient to stick into eternity at regular intervals, but it is not 
even a philosophic concept, to say nothing of being an actuality. 
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Mr. Howells has shown us charmingly how terrible it would 
be to have Christmas every day. Think of eating a Christmas 
dinner every day and of receiving, every day, vanloads of mis- 
sion furniture, new art bric-a-brac, cubist pictures, and all those 
frightfully up-to-date things that startle and waylay us at every 
turn. And while we firmly believe that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive, it would strain the ingenuity of the best of us, 
to say nothing of our pocketbooks, to give at least one present 
to each of our friends and acquaintances three hundred and 
sixty-five times a year. 

But with the New Year, it’s very different. Not only could 
we stand New Year every day very comfortably — we have to 
stand it; for in a real sense, it’s New Year always. It’s lovely to 
think how fresh time is. Every moment is dew-impearled and 
orient. Stale time is not only a misnomer — it’s an impos- 
sibility. When eternity lays a moment before us, it does n’t have 
to stamp it with a rubber date-stamp the way the poor hens have 
to stamp their eggs in our hygienic age. (We have always felt 
sorry for the hens who have this clerical work added to their regu- 
lar duties.) 

So, if we have any project, any purpose, any new departure; 
if we plan to put a hardwood floor in the dining-room or install 
a clothes-dryer in the cellar so that we can turn our back yard 
into a formal winter- and summer-garden, why not do it now, as 
they say in the advertisements? Our life consists of nothing 
but a series of ‘“‘now’s”’ in some one of which we have to say, 
“Here goes!”’ and take our jump over real or imaginary obsta- 
cles. The trite saying that there’s no time like the present is 
only partially true, for the present is the only time there is. 


EFFICIENCY LOSES 
ANOTHER TRENCH 


HE report comes to us from 

New York State that Katha- 
rine Fullerton Gerould’s article 
in arecent number of the Atlantic Monthly, ““The Extirpation of 
Culture,’’ — a bitter arraignment of all the forces which are 
making for materialism and against cultivation in this country, 
—has been assigned as prescribed reading in a cooking course in 
a prominent women’s college. At first blush this seems a cause 
for mirth. Culture in a cooking course! Would they transplant 
this delicate flower of our finest civilization from the library 
and the drawing-room to the heat and steam and odorousness 
of the kitchen? Would they have the cook study Florentine his- 
tory while the pot boils, and time her eggs by reciting the 
“Sonnets from the Portuguese’? Surely sweetness and light 
should remain discreetly at the front of the house; culture will 
be cheapened and sullied if it traverses the back stairs. Culture 
in the kitchen, of all places! 

But if we give the matter a moment’s thought, we may 
change our point of view as abruptly as the good parson’s au- 
dience in “‘The Deserted Village,’’ who came to scoff and re- 
mained to pray. True it is that the kitchen has been the one 
place above all others in the modern home where efficiency and 
mechanical inventions and scientific management were sup- 
posed to rule the roost, — the one place where life was plain 
prose and poetry was vanished, where business was business 
and the soul was not supposed to enter. But here — from an 
experienced instructor in one of the very subjects which, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Gerould, are making a mockery of the modern 
college education — we have the triumphant acknowledgment 
that even in the kitchen efficiency is not all in all; that the cul- 
tivated woman will be a better cook for the finer graces that 
scientific management takes no account of. Surely this admis- 
sion is significant. Efficiency has been the tyrant of our time: 
yet here, from the vanguard itself of efficiency, is a defection to 
the camp of the idealists. Can it be that the tide is turning? 
Perhaps the happy day is already at hand when efficiency, like 
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the bicycle and the blazer and the sport of dancing, will re- 
cover from its first flood of popularity, and settle down to a long 
career of quiet and unobtrusive usefulness. Efficiency we must 
have, but it must be taught its place. The news from New 
York State would seem to indicate that this chastening dis- 
cipline is already being applied. Let us be grateful. 


E recently made the acquaintance of 
Kitchenette. Beforehand, we had only 
very vague ideas of what it was. Could it be a perfume ora 
talcum powder? Was it allied to the floral or the occult? 
There was hope in the sound of the word that it might be French 
and feminine. Was it a sister in some sort to mignonette or 
planchette or grisette? 

We will hold our readers in suspense no longer. A kitchenette 
is simply a little kitchen, very compact, very convenient. When 
you sign the lease for your new apartment, you guarantee not 
to profane it with dogs or birds or babies, and in return you en- 
joy all the privileges and immunities of a kitchenette. 

A kitchenette is about the size of a bath cabinet. It is ex- 
tremely sanitary, having a ventilator through which the flies 
come down in swarms, and the floor and walls are covered with 
beautiful tiles that are much harder than the dishes that strike 
against them. Every time you get down the soup plates, you 
knock off a cup. Of course, in one sense, you are a gainer by this 
operation. 

When we were a boy, we put some neat little shelves into a 
cigar box. We thought at the time that we were making a cabi- 
net for our choice collection of minerals; but we were really build- 
ing shelves for a kitchenette. Under the shelves is a sink of the 
butler’s pantry variety, but something was the matter with it’s 
thryoid gland. It never grew up. When you wash the dishes, 
it’s well to wear a mackintosh, for you have to choose between an 
ineffective dribble and a spattering shower. Under the sink — 
believe it if you can — there is a refrigerator capable of holding 
a piece of ice of a trifle over two carats’ weight. And on the 
opposite side — don’t turn too quickly or you’ll bark your 
elbow and bring down all our cooking utensils-— we have a 
diminutive engine that dispenses sparks of the Promethean 
fire we purchase from the gas company. 

Possibly the kitchenette is not exactly designed for a cere- 
monial dinner of seventeen courses, but for a simple breakfast 
for two persons it does very well. 

“Where’s the coffee-pot?”’ 

“On the bathroom washstand.” 

“Where are the eggs?”’ 

“On the bureau in the bedroom.” 

““Where’s the bread for toasting?” 

“How can you ask such an unnecessary question! The bread’s 
where it always is at this stage of the ceremony — in the pocket 
of my dressing-gown.” 

Some day we are going to make a lot of money. We are going 
to invent a folding kitchenette on wheels. Then persons can 
cook their meals in the bedroom, serve them in the living-room, 
wash the dishes in the hall, and after everything is over, fold up 
the kitchenette and put it behind the clock. 

Kitchenette is rather hard to classify. It’s too large for a 
bangle, it’s too small for a wrist watch. 


KITCHENETTE 


THE REMODELED N the present day when labor has be- 
HOUSE come the most expensive commodity 
on the market and when scientific 


efficiency has taught us that many a little economy means a very 
big saving in the total cost, remodeling, or, as it is colloquially 
called, “altering over”’ a house is more and more common, and 


deservedly so for many reasons. If a house can be found with 
distinctive features or charms, it is well worth while to pre- 
serve these qualities aside from the economy effected by buy- 
ing such a quantity of material and labor in a mass. 

While a remodeled house may never be just the house we 
have always longed for, it often has an expression which a new 
house lacks. If we have already lived in it, we know its faults and 
virtues and just where we have always been dissatisfied with 
it. If we have just bought it, we bring to bear upon it that 
new point of view which is always desirable; and, at the same time, 
even one of those unfortunate people, so prevalent in this world, 
who cannot understand a plan on paper, can visualize some 
of the possibilities of throwing down partitions or putting out bay 
windows. Making one room out of two, or building on a small 
addition of a few feet, has often changed the whole internal 
expression of a house and the re-arrangement of the working 


department, — the laboratories, as we might call the kitchens 
and pantries, — has made many a household happier and more 
comfortable. 


Entirely refitting a house and bringing it up to date, is, 
perhaps, the best known type of remodeling, as it almost al- 
ways follows upon a house changing hands. This is seldom 
interesting to any one but the owner and the mechanics and 
contractors who work on it. It implies, generally, new plumb- 
ing, perhaps even one or two new bathrooms, often new hard- 
wood floors, re-arranging of lighting and heating, new paper- 
ing and painting. The wise owner calls in an architect or 
decorator here as well as for changes in plan, for the latter’s 
experience in dealing with workmen, knowledge of new and good 
methods and types of work, and capacity to make and enforce 
specifications are well worth the commission paid for advice. 
Especially is this true in the provinces of heating and plumbing. 


A HOME 


WE are told that out of nothing the Creator 
CENTER created 


the world, and we poor humans 
often have to do something much more difficult. 
Out of a flat, we have to create a home. As with all creation, 
what we need first is a nucleus or center, and in many modern 
apartments this is furnished in the form of a fireplace. The 
fireplace is the logical radiating center of the home, the spot we 
turn to instinctively when we come back from work or play. 
We suppose that our cave-dwelling ancestor had a fire before 
he even had a wife, and this little handful of the fascinating ele- 
ment was also the first rude form of illumination. If we have n’t 
a fireplace in our flat, we have to fall back on light — lamps, gas, 
— heaven save the mark — or the electric filament. 

We thoroughly approve of dispersed lighting and we enjoy 
the delightful, dinky little shaded fixtures suggestive of con- 
fidential restaurant dinners. Still, we are old-fashioned enough 
to look for the center-table in some modified form, and to enjoy 
some sort of warmly glowing central luminary. The center- 
table may be in a corner of the room, but psychically it will be 
the radiating center we are after. It will attract us as soon as 
we enter the apartment with trophies of the chase, not as in 
old days with scalps and the heads of our enemies, but with the 
latest book or with letters telling us how Mildred is getting on at 
boarding-school and how Gilbert is prospering in the Philippines. 
The latest magazine, damp from the printing office — we always 
think that there is a sort of ephemeral freshness about maga- 
zines comparable to the freshness of flowers or vegetables — 
opens its leaves under the evening lamp, and we look up to air 
our views on the latest article. There sits our wife, patient, 
receptive, busy with one of those trivial, feminine tasks that make 
life possible. 

“By Jove,” we exclaim triumphantly, ‘our flat is a home, 
after all!” 





(Courtesy of Arthur S. 
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An Elizabethan drawer-top table with a knife-cut marqueterie curtain. The top draws out making the table almost double length. 
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A Coromandel lacquer cabinet on stand. The inside of the cabinet 
is also incised ina very beautiful manner. The date is about 1740. 


SOME ANTIQUE PIECES 








Vernay, New York City) 
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A Sheraton sideboard; two Sheraton urns mounted on Sheffield plate supports. 
The glass is old Waterford; the two candlesticks old Georgian silver. The 
mirror is a Chippendale carved.wood and gilt; the wall lights, carved wood and 
gilt of about 1760. 
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MODERN PIECES OF LIKE CHARACTER 





Fantastic orna- 
ment, carved in soft 
wood and gilded, is 
characteristic of the 
mirrors of the school 
of Chippendale. 
This style replaced 
the solid unperfor- 
ated frame sur- 
mounted by a pedi- 
ment that was in 
fashion during the 
first half of the 
eighteenth century. 





This table is of ex- 
tremely neat work- 
manship and com- 
pact proportions. 
Frame is inlaid with 
a checker of mar- 
queterie. The shal- 
low carving of the 
acanthus on the 
somewhat clumsy 
bulbous legs shows 
signs of the com- 
mencement of a 
decadence in the 
carved oak of this 
period, 1650. 





(Courtesy of Irving and Casson, A. H. Davenport Company.) ’ 





This sideboard has beautifully carved 
rosettes on the ends and in- 
laid edges; reeded legs 









This cabinet of red lacquer rests on a stand. Height, 4 feet 
1 inch; width, 1 foot 9 inches; depth, 123 inches. 








REFLECTIONS OF 
KEEPING HOUSE BY EAR 
BY LILLIAN HART TRYON 








HARLES LAMB said he had no ear. 

Sometimes I am inclined to think that 
none of us have, except for the obvi- 
ous and conventional use of listening 
to music, and the purely utilitarian 
one of getting communications from 
the rest of the world. It is rather dull 
of us, considering that sounds and 
voices are as much a part of our en- 
vironment as are forms and colors. 
Fortunately, however, cultivating “‘an ear’’ does not necessarily 
mean learning to play or sing. Some people cultivate theirs by 
sallying forth at awesome hours of the morning, with opera- 
glasses and bird-books. Though their looks belie them, they go 
to listen. The songs that may have awakened them in many a 
spring dawn, they are only becoming aware of, by this painful 
process. But it is not necessary to get up so early, nor go so far 
afield. There is, as every one who lives in a house knows, enough 
noise at home! In fact, the house is the very place to cultivate 
one’s listening powers, because its sounds are so various, and at 
the same time, so familiar. 

It is more than a little amusing, for instance, and sometimes 
more than a little puzzling as well, to trace sounds to their 
sources. This makes listening a kind of game, in which guess- 
work is one of the chief elements. Sometimes memory and as- 
sociation play tricks upon the ear. Things are not what they 
sound like; and you score one against yourself. But practice 
increases accuracy, as well as keenness of hearing. I can imagine 
a housewife becoming so expert that she knows what sounds to 
listen to, and what to disregard, and can with some certainty 
account for unexpected noises. 

I am going to practice keeping house by ear. I have visions 
of tripled efficiency, when I shall become so perfect in the art, 
that I can read, and knit or darn, and at the same time follow 
the course of human events downstairs with sufficient exactness 
to interpolate warnings or encouragement at just the right 
minute. 

When for any reason I stay in one part of the house for a few 
days, I find the monotony of my surroundings considerably en- 
livened, so to speak, by my ears. Without leaving my room, I 
follow the household routine through the day, by turns guessing 
and criticizing. Some mornings begin cheerfully, and some peev- 
ishly, as fretful slam or hearty clatter tell me. I know when the 
kitchen fire has kept well, and when it has not, by the sounds 
the range gives forth to its shaking-down and replenishment. 
The crackling of sticks tells a different story from the quieter 
snapping of coal. Preparations for breakfast come up to me, in 
my temporary remoteness, as sound; though smell helps me to 
note the exact stage of preparations. I feel sure an undue par- 
tiality is being accorded to the laying of the table, it is so long 
a-doing. Tie top is off the milk bottle at last; and I recognize 
the sounds of bread-knife and butter-crock. When will the cook- 
ing begin? Ah, the bacon-pan! It always strikes the edge of the 
shelf with just that noise. The eggs are evidently to be fried, 
this morning; I hear them sputtering. There is a silence when 
they’re boiled, and a scraping and stirring when they’re scram- 
bled, and a great fuss of egg-beater when they’re getting ready 
for an omelet. The noise of the dishes is rather brisker at break- 
fast than at other meals; but conversationally considered, it is 
a quiet occasion. Even at my distance from the table, I per- 
ceive the note of bracing for the day’s adventures in business, 
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A HOUSEWIFE 





school, home, and society: the short, crisp, question and answer, 
the alert tones, the unceremonious pauses. 

I do hate to hear dishes badly piled for washing. When 
spoons clank on bowls, and knives and forks mix up in hetero- 
geneous fashion with china and tins, I have visions of nicks and 
scratches that make me want to descend in might, and rescue the 
helpless things from the hand of the spoiler. On the contrary, 
nothing in the work about the house gives me such a sense of 
housewifely comfort as the sounds of orderly procedure with 
the dishpan. It is a task both rhythmical and musical; and there 
is a ring of finality when the dishpan is at length hung in place, 
that indicates the satisfactory completion of an act of the daily 


drama. 


Cooking by ear I do not altogether recommend as having any 
certain prospect of success, even when the hearing is keen with 
specialized practice. The ear does sometimes give warning in 
time to avert catastrophe, as, if one is near enough to hear it, in 
the case of the raucous bubbling of a kettle boiling dry; where 
the warning to the other senses would have come only when the 
mischief was done. By ear, also, one can tell almost to a stroke 
when cake or muffins have had beating enough. But there is no 
warning bell to announce the proportions that go into the mixing 
bowl, and the oven has no voice to proclaim its temperaturé. If 
I cannot be on the spot, and have a share in the pleasant alchemy 
of stirring together in a dish a lot of strange-looking powders 
and liquids, consigning them to the fire, and presently drawing 
forth, not what went in, but a something, quite understand- 
able, savory of smell and appetizing to behold, then I do not 
want to be responsible for making things turn out well. Direct- 
ing, or even assisting, by ear, may not only bring a culinary 
disaster; it may be the cause of strained relations with the mem- 
ber of the family who actually is on the spot. For in their cook- 
ing rights women are naturally jealous and exclusive, melo- 
dramatically demanding all, or nothing. 

It does not take a very wise housewife, however, to know the 
sound of her own utensils. Even two or three rooms away, and 
occupied with other things, she names the noises from her 
kitchen, and pieces the information they give her into a logical 
sequence. True, one cannot identify a dessert by its sound, as 
one might a tree by its bark, or a flower by its scent. But a 
tolerably good guess can be ventured of the cook-book division 
it falls under, based upon the combination and arrangement of 
the cooking-noises. Everything that can be called cake, has one 
characteristic sound, the quick, regular beat of the spoon at the 
end of other variously arranged noises, succeeded, after the 
breathless pause of filling the pans by the irrevocable slam of 
the oven door. The rolling-pin, with its alternating raps and 
grumbles, betrays the pie, unless the children have demanded 
cookies. As for the custard, who that has ever known it, can 
fail to recognize the peculiarly resonant stirring, the slip, slop, 
of a mixture at once thick, and thin! The sounds of bread at the 
kneading are like nothing else that goes into an oven. With 
squeaks and sighs, the soft dough yields to the coaxing wrist, 
at once caressing and compelling; while a stiff dough makes a 
hard kneading, till the board gives and creaks under it like an 
old sleigh. Meat gives some sign of what is being done to it, by 
its hissing in broiler or oven, with a sudden crescendo when the 
door is opened. 

The sound of vegetables falling in the pot has an interrupted 
rhythm which is only in part due to variation in size, and largely 

(Continued on page zzii) 

















ARTS AND CRAFTS 


(This department is conducted with the approval and coéperation of the 
Boston Society of Arts and Crafts.) 

HILDREN, eagerly turning the pages of THE HousE 

BEAUTIFUL, may be expected to pause here and ex- 

claim with childish satisfaction at what charming things 

are nowadays made to furnish nurseries! They will 
like to know that Mrs. Corice Woodruff modeled Tucker and 
Muffett; that the bookplates came from the Roycroft Shop; that 
Miss Ida A. Woodies made the candlestick, which is of painted 
tin, and Miss Christine Woollett one candleshade (the one with 
the brave soldier on horseback, who looks rather like a captain of 
Italian bersaglieri) and Mrs. M. E. Leonard the other (which is 
painted in water-color to match the draperies of your room). But 
of course they will know that candles are not for nurseries except 
when papa and mamma are there to keep them from tipping over 
and setting the whole house afire. And they will admire the boy 
and girl book ends which Mrs. Caroline Peddle Ball models in 
plaster to be cast in bronze. Children who study THe House 
BEAUTIFUL are naturally very intelligent and see at once the 
difference between Arts and Crafts things and things that are 
just manufactured. 

Seriously speaking, some children, in the course of events, will 
see the pictures, just as some children live in nurseries that are 
beautified by Arts and Crafts work. But we may fairly suspect 
that it will be an older generation that will get real pleasure out 
of them, and enjoy, for example, the sturdy youthfulness that 
Mrs. Ball has put into the jolly youngsters whose straight backs 
are meant to support the opposite ends of a row of books. Or, 
again, observe the expression of Miss Muffett as she eyes the 
spider, even if you are not quite sure that she is setting the 
Child Mind a good example by the way she holds her spoon. 
Nor is it likely that the child will discover in these things, take 
them all together, that the reason why they are attractive is 
because the makers seem to have enjoyed making them. 





Brave soldiers, delight- 
fully fearsome when they 
are illuminated by the can- 
dle flame. The candlestick 
is painted tin witha ground 
work of cream enamel. 





Little Tommy Tucker, sing- 
ing soulfully for his supper. 
His smock and haircut make 
him a very modern youngster. 
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No book ends, to support a child’s books, could be more appropriate 
than these studious youngsters who offer their straight sturdy spines as a 
backbone for knowledge. They are even more engaging from in front than 
in profile. 




















This is an ideal bookplate This little Miss Muffet does 


for a small boy who shows 
signs of developing into a 
minor poet. His booksare evi- 
dently in the running brooks. 
How eloquent his turned-up 
toes of his pleasure in his pip- 
ing. 





This shade, painted 
in water-colors, is pref- 
erable toa shade made 
of cretonne itself, as 
the color of the de- 
sign can be strength- 
ened in intensity so 
that it will hold its 
own when the candle 
is lighted. 





not look as though the spider 
would scare her very much. 
She seems to have the de- 
tached interest of a scientist, 
and would be glad to have the 
spider sit down beside her. 


BOOK belongs 


A bookplate for the small girl who 


dotes on her books. 











A PROBLEM IN REMODELING 


BY LOIS L. HOWE 


HIS house, from the architect’s point of view, was a par- 

ticularly fascinating problem. The house in question was 
one which had been built to rent, and after being rented to 
several young married couples, the last tenants had decided to 
buy it. It had certain very charming features which they were 
anxious not to change. The most important of these was the 
street front which had the charm of an old English cottage and 
was not to be changed at all. Another pretty feature was the 
staircase, through the windows of which the south sun streamed 
into the lower hall, giving a very pleasant and welcoming en- 
trance, and this also must be retained. Otherwise the house was 
too compact and too small for a family of more than two. The 
living-room or parlor, and dining-room were on the street 
front and behind them were a very tiny library and a kitchen so 
near the front hall that the family seemed to share the servants’ 
guests with them. The solution was a clear case of addition as 
well as alteration. The land was deep, but it was not wide, and 
the kitchen of the neighbor on the west rather dominated the 
library while the parlor of the neighbor on the east was close 
to the kitchen. A reversal of the plan was indicated. 





The back of the house was unsightly. It needed the “ countenance” 
which was obtained by the reversal of the interior plan. 





The new living-room is at the right, with casement windows opening on 
the piazza. At the left is the kitchen, well apart from the family rooms. 
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Before remodeling, the parlor and dining-room were on the 
street front, and the kitchen was unpleasantly near the front 


hall. 
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The second floor, before remodeling, was cramped. The two 
larger bedrooms were awkwardly proportioned, being narrow 
for their length. 





Another problem was to get a fireplace in the living-room, but fortunately 
there had been a ventilating flue and it was possible to throw these together 
and make a flue large enough for a fireplace. 
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The first floor, after alterations. The almost entire reversal 
of the rooms is very interesting. 
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The second-floor plan, after alterations. The floor space, 


to the eye, seems nearly doubled, and the added conveni- 
ence of this arrangement is instantly apparent. 





The street front, which had the charm of an old English cottage, was not 
The only change in the exterior of the front. after 


remodeling, is in the bay-windows which were thrown out on the side. 
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The parlor was turned into a dining-room and a good-sized 
wing swallowed up the library and projected far enough be- 
yond it to have not only kitchen and serving pantry, but back 
stairs to the third story. The dining-room then became the 
library; and the kitchen, back hall, and back stairs were all 
swept away and a good-sized addition to them made another 
wing with a living-room on the first floor and nursery and bath- 
room above. The staircase between the wings still keeps the 
southern window. A serious problem then arose in the new 
dining-room, which was not deep enough from fireplace to front 
wall to admit of putting in a comfortable dining-table. The only 
way to enlarge this was to alter that precious front; this was 
done by putting on a two-story bay window with a flat roof in 
the English manner so as to keep it perfectly in style with the 
rest of the house. Another problem was to get a fireplace in the 
living-room, but fortunately there had been a ventilating flue 
put next to the kitchen flue and it was possible to throw these to- 
gether and make a flue large enough for a fireplace. It is one of 
the cases where the back of the house has an entirely different 
character from the front partly because the ground falls away so 
rapidly that the house is very high at the back and partly be- 
cause the whole building cost so much that it was impossible to 
put on anything but plain shingles instead of putting on half- 
timber. The house would have looked better if it had been plas- 
tered outside. 





One end, before remodeling, showing the ugly, chopped-off line in the rear 
and the “ spotty ” look given by the placement of the windows. 





The same end, after remodeling. The casement window is a vast improve- 
ment, as is, also, the long line of the roof carried down in the rear. 











THE INSIDE OF THE HOUSE 


KITCHEN UNITS 


DO WORKING CENTERS HELP TO SOLVE THE PROBLEM OF CONVENIENCE? 


CONDUCTED BY HARRIETTE TABER RICHARDSON 


(During the coming year, Mrs. Richardson will point out the essential fea- 
tures that make for the convenience and beauty of the other rooms in the house. 
She will show us, in her nect article, what constitutes a true living-room, what 
the working center, or perhaps, in this case, it would be better to say the resting 
center, of a living-room is made up of, and how the simplest of living-rooms may 
be a real focus for the interests of the whole family. 

If any readers wish Mrs. Richardson to explain at length any of the kitchen 
units mentioned in this present article, let them write to Mrs. Richardson, care 
of Tue House BeautiFut, Boston, and say so. The unit that excites the most 
interest in our readers will be answered by Mrs. Richardson in “The Inside 
of the House”’ at her first opportunity. — THe Eprrors.) 








ONVENIENCE in a kitchen is not 
a new demand, but standards have 
changed. The kitchen still remains 
the active center for housework, as 
in the past, but cooking and cleans- 
ing have now become its chief con- 
cerns. 

In the days when the brown-skinned 
housewife moulded and baked her 

‘| jar and afterwards stood above the 
flame fire, the needs of each kitchen were met by the separate 
household. The meat supply which bubbled in the jar was con- 
tributed by the family hunter. The kitchen was unwalled, had 
no water supply other than the spring, and cleansing brought 
no labor, because bark dishes gained in flavor with use, or the 
winds scattered them when they were broken. 

To-day, a kitchen is dependent upon all kinds of materials 
from all parts of the world for common utensils, and a world- 
wide commerce fills its shelves with food. In three hundred 
years, kitchen life has changed. The room has grown complex, 
cookery has become intricate; where there were two or three 
ways of cooking meat at the open fire, to-day it can be treated 
in twenty or thirty ways at least, not to mention the suggestions 
of cook books in which recipes have come from many lands 
and which require unusual ingredients furnished easily by the 
grocery shops. 

How, then, is it possible to find the simple essential demands 
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The kitchen in this article is the “ traveling kitchen ” that Mrs. Richard- 
son showed at the Woman’s Exhibit of the Maine State Exposition at Port- 
land last June, under the auspices of the Neighborhood Association. 


for efficiency in kitchen work, especially as regards arrangement 
of utensils? Can the activities of this perplexing room be dis- 
entangled? If so, is it possible to relate the working centers to 
each other and in this way to attempt to standardize work? 

The problem of convenience lies in understanding the dis- 
tinguishing features of kitchen work, and in answering the ques- 
tion as to whether they hold certain centers of work which may, 
for the sake of convenience, be called units, and which cover the 
main uses of heat and water in the kitchen. A kitchen, to be 
convenient, must place these working centers so that their posi- 
tions will give equal service in any type of kitchen. It will fol- 
low that if these working centers are real divisions, the units 
must stand in the same relations — modified as to the individ- 
ual needs of each house — in fixtures and utensils. 

A kitchen is the room in any house where the art of cookery is 
practiced. Certain humble-minded women in the nineteen mil- 
lion households of the United States lay no claim to art in cook- 
ing, yet the fact remains that the kitchen is the room in which 
the art of cookery is practiced. This art implies the use of heat 
in preparing food, and heat is found in various forms and within 
many kinds of stoves. 

Water is a second element in the modern kitchen. These two 
elements, fire and water, as applied to producing delectable 
table food create the problems of the kitchen, and if they can 
be forced to yield swift results with ease, the kitchen becomes 
convenient. 

What, then, are the essential needs of cookery? Work at the 
stove includes boiling, broiling, stewing, frying, sautéing, fricas- 
seeing, steaming, roasting and baking. The flame has been 
controlled, and has ceased to exist with the advent of the elec- 
tric range. At the same time, the sink has become a center of 
chief activities through the distribution of hot and cold water. 
Utensils have increased in number and lightness. Cleanliness 
is imperative. 

The stove, and all things connected with it, form one unit in 
the kitchen. This working center includes the boiler, stove 
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The plan of the convenient kitchen is divided into units and may be 
utilized in any kitchen; the routing and arrangement will be the same. 
This kitchen has been planned for a house which has but one water 
supply and in consequence the dining-room dishes are to be washed at 
the kitchen sink. A wood-shed, a store-room, and pantry may be grouped 
around this primary plan. 
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Why is the sink placed between the cabinet and shelves ? 
What is the height of the sink ? 


At what place in the room is the stove ? 
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THE CONVENIENT KITCHEN LOOKS LIKE ANY KITCHEN: WHEREIN DOES IT DIFFER? 


Where are the coffee pot, canister, and spoons placed ? 
Where are the utensils used on the stove ? 
Where are the pans used in the stove ? 


Where are the mixing bowls ? 


fixtures and all utensils used on the surface or within the 
stove. 

The sink, with all cleansing supplies used daily, such as the 
drain boards, dishpans, and tools, forms the second and most 
important unit, rivaling even the stove as a center of active 
work. All working tools and every mixing bowl and baking dish 
must be washed, and often the dishes used in serving food are 
washed at the kitchen tap as well. 

The third unit provides space for preparing meat, fish, vege- 
tables and salads and stands in close relationship to the sink. 

The fourth unit is the dough-mixing cabinet or corner around 
which are grouped all flours and flavorings, together with the 
tools for mixing doughs, pans for baking, and containers. 

A fifth unit provides a piace for storage of cooked food, either 
a refrigerator or cold closet. 

A sixth unit includes shelves for table dishes, if the kitchen 
tap is the sole water supply on the ground floor, and if the dining 
table is distant. 

A seventh unit gives storage room for brooms, dusters, and 
cleaning solutions; often the ironing-board and irons are also to 
be placed here. 

According to the plan of experts one more unit is necessary. 
It is a comfortable corner where the worker may rest and con- 
sult cook-book and card catalogue of well-tried recipes. 

To these eight units, as house space allows may be added wash- 
tubs and paraphernalia for laundry work. 

These units found in any house form the working centers of 
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the kitchen. Can they force the secret of convenience? Can they 
make the kitchen serve the worker and give bountiful return for 
the time spent within its walls? 

The lowest estimate of time spent at the sink alone is two 
hours daily when there is no pantry water supply, and these two 
hours equal five days of twelve hours each in every month. 
When it is realized that these sixty hours are spent in useless 
stooping, and that, to this strain, is added the fatigue of miles 
of unnecessary steps, the urgent reason for studying these units 
will be seen. 

It may be said that kitchens differ, that the individual require- 
ments are too dependent upon the house plan for such a system 
of units; that the plan which brings convenience into one kitchen 
makes inconvenience in another. The essential needs are the 
same in every kitchen, and these are heat, water, and working 
space; light, ventilation, surrounding walls, and storage facili- 
ties are equally required. Each unit in each house needs the 
same utensils, the same working tools, the same materials, 
whether these are few or many. Expense, even, has little to do 
with their use; it modifies their choice. Already there is on the 
market a series of all metal units which are rapidly finding favor 
and which may be bought piece by piece to be related and placed 
as need arises. Architects are working with the builders of these 
pieces with interesting results. However, there is further room 
for practical study. Actual measurement of the utensils is more 
than necessary to provide useful shelf room. The architect plans 

(Continued on page ziii) 








WHAT COLOR 


“‘ Color is like music; it must be in tune.” 
HOUSE in a country town by the 
sea, upon 2 hill if possible, had long 
been one of my ambitions; and when 
a place answering all these require- 
ments suddenly came into my pos- 
session, it seemed good indeed. The 
place was sadly neglected and di- 
lapidated; very undesirable in the 
opinion of the townspeople. But the 
“]|} new owner saw possibilities; and 
armed with ideas gathered from much reading of THE HousE 
BEAUTIFUL — waiting to be put into practice — the work of 
renovating began. 

The house was a large, square one, with a wide hall running 
through the center, and double doors at either end. The di- 
mensions of most of the rooms were good; the wood-work of 
excellent design, and the windows especially attractive in shape. 
What the house needed was suitable color. The wood-work of 
the big hall had been stained to represent black walnut; the 
paper was a dark red with a large black-and-gold design — hor- 
rible for a hall none too light. Whoever stained the wood-work 
was decorating for the future, since it required several appli- 
cations of strong lye, and much scraping before it was ready 
for the cream-white paint with soft finish. For three feet above 
the base-board the wall was covered with artist’s canvas, run- 
ning up the stairway as well; a three-inch moulding of wood made 
a finish at the top of the canvas, and panels of narrow moulding 
were laid at regular intervals; the whole painted to match the 
wood-work. It gave the effect of wooden paneling and also 
lowered the appearance of the rather too highly studded hall. 
The remainder of the walls was covered with a two-toned yellow 
paper. To strike a new note, a plain dark-blue velvet carpeted 
the stairs, and a piece served for a rug in the hall. The top rail 
of the staircase was real black walnut, and was simply polished; 
the balustrades were painted white. A mahogany table with a 
tipped-back leaf was placed in the hall, and a mahogany-framed 
mirror hanging over it reflected attractive pictures of rooms 
beyond. Straight white muslin curtains hung at the windows of 
the doors; a couple of colonial chairs, a camphor-wood chest and 
two suitable pictures completed the furnishing. It was a big hall; 
but as one admirer said, “I like your hall, there’s so little in 
it.” It was largely the change of color which had wrought the 
miracle; the change from black, red, and gold to cream, soft 
yellow, and rich blue. 

At the right of the hall were two beautiful, large rooms con- 
nected by folding doors which are never allowed to be closed. 
Here the exposures were north, south, and east, the eastern one 
having two bay windows. First, a mason was called in to build 
a fireplace in the north room, which was to be the library. Then 
came the carpenter, who built simple book-shelves around the 
library walls, and seats in the bay windows. The same cream- 

‘white paint was spread over all the wood-work. A green paper 
that was like moss covered the walls and plain green velvet 
rugs were chosen for the floor, which was stained mahogany like 
that of the hall. Remembering that plain backgrounds demand 
figured curtains and furnishings, a cream madras with a yellow 
and green figure was hung at all the windows, while old blue in 
one room, old pink in the other were introduced in the figured 
materials of the few pieces of upholstered furniture, sofa pillows, 
and table covers. The green rugs and walls made an unusually 
fine setting for the old Windsor chairs and desk, while good pieces 
of brass lit up dark corners. 
































CAN DO FOR A HOME 
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At the left of the hall was the dining-room, and it presented 
a problem that was somewhat difficult in working out. Two. 
windows faced the west; and one, a long one to the floor, faced 
south; but the covered piazza unfortunately kept off the sun- 
shine. The room had bad dimensions, being eleven feet wide 
and twenty-two feet long, and very high. How we would have 
liked to push back that western wall! But that was out of the: 
question. Two narrow shelves were placed quite high up across.. 
the narrow ends of the room; these somehow made the wall 
seem a little farther away than it really was. Catching an idea 
from the blue rug out in the hall, blue was chosen for the color 
here. A plain, deep frieze of blue had the effect of bringing down 
the white ceiling; and a white paper with a blue design of very 
Japanesy-looking pine trees covered the lower walls. The wood-- 
work of the room was white, and plain white curtains hung 
straight at the windows. No pictures marred the effect of the 
blue pine trees; a banjo clock and an old-fashioned china cup- 
board being the only things allowed on the walls. A lowboy 
with shiny, brass handles, and a blue linen cover scalloped with 
white stood at one end of the long rooni. A mahogany table of 
Empire period was the dining-table; and some black, rush-bot- 
tomed chairs looked exceedingly well in the blue-and-white: 
room. In place of the modern electrolier over the dining-table, 
an old black iron lantern with glass sides that were orange color,. 
struck a note that did not jar. 

Beyond the dining-room to the north, was a tiny room: the: 
study of the man of the house. Here nothing was allowed which, 
in his opinion, was unnecessary. So there was no rug, no cur- 
tain; but he did allow the walls to be painted yellow to make 
up for the lack of sunshine in this north room. 

Leading from the dining-room to the south was the kitchen, 
the pride and joy of the house, the only fault of which in the es-- 
timation of some people was that it was too good for a kitchen. 
A room sixteen feet square with two large windows to the west, 
and two long ones to the east opening on to the piazza where. 
meals could easily be served, gave the best of ventilation. Here 
the dark wall-paper was pulled off, and the walls and ceiling 
painted in good, washable, oil paint, a soft yellow; the wood-- 
work was cream. The shades were white, and the sash curtains. 
unbleached cotton with a border of blue-and-white cretonne: 
which caught its tone from the blue-and-white of the dining-- 
room near by. The obliging carpenter put shelves at the western. 
windows, where parsley and chives stood ready for the salad 
in winter; and milk bottles took a sun-bath every afternoon 
in the year. A kitchen cabinet saved steps to the pantry beyond;. 
a big rocking-chair was a comfort; a white enameled sink was 
surmounted by a row of shining aluminum utensils; a hardwood 
floor was laid log-cabin fashion. In this kitchen, work lost much. 
of its drudgery for those who had an eye open to color effects. 

Let us go up the broad front stairs and pause for a moment 
on the landing half way, where a grandfather’s clock should 
stand; but until its arrival, a mahogany table holds a row of 
brass candlesticks for those who prefer the sentiment of old- 
time custom to the convenience of modern inventions. They 
serve also another purpose: they are the bright spot as one looks 
up the stairs. 

Next we come to the big, home-like upper hall which makes 
a comfortable sitting-room. The walls are, of course, yellow; 
the broad southern window with white muslin Dutch curtains. 
is filled with geraniums. A few pieces of old-fashioned furni-- 
ture painted green seem to suit this place. 

A number of bedrooms, most of them large, gave fascinating: 

(Continued on page zziv) 














A LITTLE 


GARDEN IN THE HOUSE 


BY ANNE EVANS BANCROFT 


HE marked favor of Fortune has never followed my 

love of flowers. In fact, Fortune has been decidedly con- 

trary-minded. Once she allotted me a gravelly hillside 

for a garden, but I overcame the difficulty by trench- 
ing and new soil. Again she challenged me with a swampish 
spot. I outwitted her by using lime. I have learned that per- 
sistent struggle will achieve a garden even on hardpan. 

In window-gardening, however, I have suffered many fail- 
ures, but so strong is the primeval passion for growing things 
that no amount of discouragement has caused me to give up 
trying. I started in a humble way with plants on the sill of a 
south window. In fancy, I would see that window proud with 
blossoms, but the reality 
was invariably a differ- 
ent thing. Some plants 
served their time till their 
release in spring with- 
out ‘any growth. Others 
plucked up courage to 
give me a shop-worn sort 
of blossom. A few lived 
long enough to indict me 
for murder and then died. 
They objected to gas and 
to the artificial summer 
produced by a furnace. 
Later I tempered the 
wind to the shorn lamb 
by using bulbs in the 
window garden. They 
were not so fussy about 
conditions, and had a cer- 
tain business-like quality 
of delivering the goods. 

Having thoroughly 
tested my spirit of endur- 
ance Fate has seen fit to 
alter conditions so that I 
now have a small but 
quite adequate place for 
flowers. It is beyond a 
bay window, but it falls 
far short of being a con- 
servatory. I could not 
think of applying so 
pompous a word to such 
a modest affair. When I 
feel very stately about it, 
I call it a “plantorium.” 
But its every day name 
is just “A flower place.” 

At first, my aspiration 
reached as far as a bay 
window with a glass roof. 
My eloquent explana- 
tions failed to strike a spark of enthusiasm from either architect 
or builder. They took the line of least resistance by sending me 
to “a party” who made a specialty of glass and iron structure. 
When I laid before him my plan for a humble bay window about 
two feet by seven, the “party” looked at me unflinchingly and 
mentioned two hundred seventy-five dollars as the price above 
the foundation. When I heard that, I turned away sorrowful, 
but not like the Bible young man, because of great possessions. 





If the sun heats the plant place too much, the doors are opened, and the living- 
room profits by the excess heat. 
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So I came back to the builder and combining my imagination 
with his practical knowledge we have evolved a very satisfac- 
tory achievement at a cost of less than sixty dollars. It started 
like a bay window, fitting cozily into the angle formed by the 
outside chimney, but extending six inches beyond. The founda- 
tion, two feet six inches by seven feet, of stone, like the under- 
pinning of the house, is carried down a foot below the surface of 
the ground, and the space filled with small stones to the top of 
the foundation. Through these stones passes a lead pipe, one end 
resting directly on the ground, the other ending in a catch basin in 
the center of the cement floor which is laid over the small stones. 
This cement floor is level with the floor of the living-room, and 
the joint is covered by the 
threshold of the double 
glass doors which open to 
the flower place. 

Resting on the stone 
foundation is a wall, 
twenty-two inches high, 
shingled like the house, 
back plastered and 
sheathed on the inside. 
On this is laid the stool 
that supports the sash, 
which is stock-pattern 
storm-sash twenty-eight 
by fifty-two inches. 

There are three sashes 
on the front, and one on 
the end, the opposite end 
being made partly by 
brick chimney and partly 
by boarding. The three 
sashes on the front are 
butted, but lapped over 
the end sash and the 
boarding. They are bat- 
tened both outside and in- 
side for warmth. The roof 
is a sash seven feet long 
and thirty-six inches wide, 
which gives the proper 
slant. The joint with the 
house is covered with zinc 
and shingles. This sash 
and a small triangular one 
fitting the space above 
the end sash were made 
to order. In the end sash 
one pane is made to slide 
for ventilation. Proper 
warmth is secured by a 
hot water pipe following 
the line of the doorway, 
on the house side. 

A box of cypress wood, one foot deep, is fitted to the inside of 
the window, the joint being covered by a narrow shelf. The front 
of the box and the space beneath are concealed by two low 
wooden doors, paneled like the finish of the living-room. These 
doors open to give access to the space beneath the box, in case 
of drainage troubles, which, however, are non-existent. I recall 
the exasperating way in which the most careful watering of 
flower-pots entails ooze, trickling and mopping. Now, I pour 
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showers of water upon my plants with magnificent carelessness 
as to the consequences. What the soil does not absorb passes 
through the holes in the bottom of the box and takes care of 
itself by means of the pipe. When the glass doors to the living- 
room are closed, the plants take a vapor-bath. 

This mention of moisture reminds me of the steady wet blan- 
keting which was given to my project before the returns were in. 
Certain hopeless people advised me that my plants would freeze 
at night and burn up by day. Nothing of the sort has happened. 
During the day, if the sun heats the plant place too much, the 
doors are opened, and the living-room profits pleasantly by the 
excess heat. This is as it should be, for the flowers do for the 
room by day what the fire on the hearth does in the evening. An 
additional means of moderating the heat is the sliding window 
pane which is opened in mild weather for ventilation. On cold 
nights the doors are left 
open in order that the 
living-room may _ share 
its heat with the flower 
place. On the principle 
that a fair exchange of 
heat is no robbery, I can 
maintain an average tem- 
perature that has brought 
tender plants through 
zero weather without one 
case of freezing. Plants 
that demand heat and 
those that like a _ cool 
temperature seem willing 
to compromise, and all 
kinds blossom here. 

For a month or two 
after its creation, all was 
well in this amateur 
Eden. I was pleased with 
_my achievement and 

rested content. Then the 
serpent entered in, in the 
form of a green fly. I 
knew the usual remedies, 
and during the first win- 
ter, I put them all in prac- 
tice. Plants in pots were 
easy to deal with. I first 
battened down the soil 
by winding ropes of cloth 
around the stalk, then in- 
verted the plant in a pail 
of whale oil soap mixture, 
supporting the pot on two 
sticks laid across the pail, 
and leaving it to soak for 
several hours. This did 
no harm to the plant, and 
seldom to the fly. I fol- 
lowed this up with a soak- 
ing in arsenate of lead 
solution. Fumigation went hand in hand with both remedies. 
My method was to put a liberal amount of tobacco dust on a 
shovelful of live coals and to shut it up in the flower place in 
solitary confinement. If after all this my plants failed to make 
good, I followed the precedent established in the Garden of 
Eden, and banished the delinquents. My early difficulties have 
taught me to rely on prevention. It is easier and surer than 
cure. Once a week, from September to spring, the plant place 
is fumigated. That is half the battle. Then I have a small, 





The owner’s imagination and the practical knowledge of the builder have resulted 
in a satisfactory achievement at a cost of less than sixty dollars. 
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cheap hand sprayer which I keep filled with arsenate of lead 
solution. This is conveniently hidden under the flower box, and 
several times a week, I bedew my plants with a bitter mist that 
is very discouraging to an aphis. 

In addition to banishing all plants that are prone to evil, 
I find it wise to reward the good. As soon as I see a plant is in- 
dustrious and putting forth leaves I give it a weekly feast of 
liquid fertilizer derived from a near-by farm. One plant I was 
weak enough to pamper. It was my one ewe lamb, a beautiful 
Lyons rose, but scrawny, sulky, and hopeless. I treated it with 
soot from a wood fire, and the result was magical. Leaves came 
forth rapidly, followed by a rose as large and perfect as if raised 
by an expert rose grower. 

The plant which thus far has resisted my wiles is the daphne 
odora. It is not common, and I searched for years before | 
found a patient man 
who raised it. A plant 
in blossom will perfume 
the house with heavenly 
sweetness. I wait upon 
mine by inches but it re- 
fuses to blossom. It also 
refuses to die. I give it 
a humble corner, always 
hoping that some day it 
may turn over a new leaf. 

Plants for window 
bloom are started in 
July. When they are 
brought into the house, 
geraniums, heliotropes, 
carnations, and callas are 
ready to bloom in No- 
vember. But before they 
blossom and before my 
vines have covered their 
allotted space, there is 
a gap between promise 
and performance. I have 
bridged this over success- 
fully by potting plants 
blooming in the garden, 
A few days of shade and 
moisture, and then they 
are ready to appear for 
a one-act show before be- 
ing sent to the compost 
heap. Calendulas, ver- 
benas, and petunias do 
very well in this tempo- 
rary part. 

In this little winter- 
garden, I seem to have 
brought “the time, the 
place, and the loved one 
together.” My plants 
bloom with an abandon 
that makes me rejoice. 
Not even in a summer garden can I raise such rollicking geran- 
iums. Nasturtiums climb on a wire netting and loll out of hang- 
ing pots. Shelves and brackets bear ivies, freesias, and oxalis. 
Carnations, roses, heliotropes, stevias, callas blossom in a whole- 
hearted way. Then those good reliable hyacinths fill all spare 
spaces. Most of the plants are in pots, but annuals are planted 
directly in the box. Stock grows especially well in this way, and 
fills the house with fragrance. The total output of blossom and 
perfume gives me a pleasure out of all proportion to its cost. 





























A TWELFTH NIGHT REVEL 


BY VIRGINIA ROBIE 








OMETIMES the hostess refers to this 
Twelfth Night affair as the Pageant 
party, for many of the guests had 
taken part, a short time before, in a 
Pageant of the Italian Renaissance. 
The whole thing, she declared, was 
built around the people with such 
artistic license as made possible the 
use of Florentine costumes of the 
fifteenth century at an old English 
revel. All fancy-dress parties, she argued, must present a few 
incongruities. The pirate must be there to dance with the 
Puritan maid, and by the glimmer of candles, who would dis- 
criminate between the back numbers of the centuries? 

Forth went the invitations written with a quill on parchment- 
like paper and sealed with red wax: — 


“GREETINGS.” 


“By these presents be it known that you 
are bidden to a small Twelfth Night 
Party at the home of Mistress Went- 
worth on the Turnpike known as Prairie, 
hard by the Crossroad called Twenty- 
Second in the City of Windy Distances. 
Said gathering to take place on Satur- 
day, the sixth day of January. If in 
the mood, come at late candle-lighting, 
eight-thirty by the town clock, clad in 
old time garments with your manner to 
match, and bearing in the hand a sprig 
of Yuletide green, the purpose of which 
will be set forth in due time. If it 
be of greater convenience the festive 
apparel may be donned at the Wentworth 
Rooftree thereby preserving the public 
peace. May Joy come with you.” 



































Some of the acceptances were very clever. Chaucer and 
Spenser were consulted for old English, and Noah Webster him- 
self would have been puzzled by the spelling. One artist illus- 
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trated his note with thumb-nail sketches and another illuminated 
a sheet of parchment after the manner of an oid missal. 

By nine o’clock on the evening of the sixth, from the remote 
corners of a three-sided city, the picturesque band assembled. 
Seldom does candlelight fall on a more pleasing sight. The 
hostess and ten of the guests wore their Pageant costumes; none 
earlier than Botticelli’s time, none later than the early Leonardo 
period. Simonetta was there as fair and springlike as when she 
walked by the banks of the Arno; Beatrice d’Este also, wearing 
the gown of her famous portrait. Florentine lords and ladies in 
velvets, lace, and jewels paced the hall of this city apartment as 
if treading the Ponte Vecchio. 

Color schemes were effective; gray, lavender, and silver; 
white, royal purple, and copper; blue, ivory, and gold; rose, 
pale green, and silver; old red, ivory, and gold, and so on like 
the kaleidoscopic but mellow tones, of an old tapestry. In addi- 
tion there was Catherine of Arragon, so regal that one wondered 
how Anne Boleyn ever had a ghost of a chance, and with her 
came: several picturesque persons who looked the very spirit of 
a Tudor Twelfth Night. To give that dash of the unexpected, 
without which no fancy-dress party would be complete, there 
entered a Japanese princess in full court costume, a Samurai of 
old Japan, a Spanish grandee, a sprightly Carmen, a little Scotch 
lassie in Highland dress, and, as a surprise even to the hostess, 
the grandmother of the family gowned after a portrait of 
Hannah Moore. Truly a kingdom fit for a King and Queen of 
Misrule. 

No light but firelight illuminated the company until each 
guest had received and lighted his Twelfth Night Taper. A 
white candle in a small tin saucer candlestick painted green was 
given to each fair lady, and to each merry gentleman a red 
candle in a red tin stick. 

“Light your candle and as you do so make a wish,”’ said the 
Florentine hostess. “‘Place your candle where youplease, but 
remember where you put it and on your life don’t forget your 
wish.” 


. 
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Catherine of Arragon was chosen as the person best qualified 
to know about the ways of merry old England. She was per- 
suaded to give a little chat on the Yuletide customs of her 
court. Christmas and Twelfth Night were straightway set forth 
in a most captivating manner. Then a wide circle was cleared 
in the room and from a side door glided the little Scotch High- 
lander. The Highland Fling opened sedately, growing more and 
more spirited as the music grew faster and faster. Three times 
the dancer circled the rooms, the red and black tartan of the 
family clan gleaming and flashing in the candlelight. From top 
to toe she was garbed like her bonny ancestors who had fought 
many a battle with Gordon, Campbell, and MacGregor. A bag- 
pipe should have been at hand but inasmuch as this was to be the 
Kingdom of Misrule, a zither played by a master hand served 
well the little maid and perfectly satisfied her audience. 

Ten minutes after the dance a short procession entered the 
room. First came a jovial gentleman, equaling King Cole for 
merriment. His dress suggested a genial blending of Maxfield 
Parrish and Holbein the younger. He carried on an immense 
tray, holly decked, a boar’s head. Following came a medieval 
lady bearing high above her head a large round cake, frosted to 
the Queen’s taste and wreathed in green leaves. Lastly walked 
the Spanish grandee holding high a pewter charger heaped with 
oranges and garnished with bunches of purple grapes. 

Said the Holbein-Parrish gentleman: “‘Hail to the Boar’s 
Head!” 

Said the medieval lady: “‘Hail to the Twelfth Night Cake!” 

Said the Spanish grandee: “Hail to the Golden Apples!” 

Around the room and down the long hall and back again they 
came and with their second entrance the Minstrel played “Ye 
March to Ye Banquet Hall,”’ and they proceeded, one by one, 
candle in hand, to the dining-room. 

On one table was placed the Twelfth Night cake, on another 
the decorative tray of fruits, while the boar’s head graced a small 
side table. Distance lent reality, for the only real thing about the 
boar was the red apple in his mouth. A white boar mask pro- 
cured at a costume shop made the foundation. Painting and a 
little ingenuity did the rest. On a third table rested a small 
artificial Christmas tree with tiny candles, and on a fourth, two 
small evergreens. Two tall brass candlesticks holding towering 
candles lighted each table, to which the twinkling individual 
candles gave added brilliancy. 

Several days later one of the guests sent to the hostess a water- 
color drawing of the supper scene done after the manner of a 
banquet of the Middle Ages. All the old-time things really 
present were put into the picture and many others which should 
have been there. Literal copies were made of some of the cos- 
tumes, others were idealized with an artist’s skill. The whole 
assembly was brought down to date of the late fifteenth century 
and as such made a brave showing. 

In planning the menu, many old-time dishes were considered. 
Medieval recipes with fascinating names and weird ingredients 
were diligently studied and discarded. Roasted peacock and 
baked pheasant were crossed off the list for obvious reasons and 
even the courage of the hostess faltered before “‘Bowet farsed,” 
“Cokagrys roasted,” “‘Galingale heated,” ‘‘Frytoms boiled,” 
**Haggesse of Alinayne”’ and “‘Prichet of Mallin.”’ It was safer 
to stick to modern dishes! A three-course sypper was conse- 
quently carefully planned, delightfully cooked and attractively 
served. One hour was consumed at table and then Hannah 
Moore cut the big round cake. Each person was asked to help 
himself and to look for the brown bean which would make the 
fortunate finder chief ruler of the Kingdom of Misrule. The fates 
could not have planned better. Up rose a Florentine gentle- 
man: — 

“‘Mistress Scotland has taken the cake with the bean.” 
“Bravo for Scotland!” 
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“The Campbells are coming!” 

Then the little Queen, fully equal to the occasion chose her 
King. Looking over the gay throng she said, ‘“‘I choose the man 
who looks like Columbus.” Thus was a fifteenth-century Italian 
well described. 

Back to the living-room trooped the company, this time two 
by two, headed by the King and Queen in search of crowns and 
scepters. An old oak chair served well for the coronation cere- 
monies. A big crown of gold paper and scarlet tissue roses was 
placed on the Queen’s bonny head and a huge affair of gold 
paper replaced the King’s Florentine cap. Both had been pur- 
chased for a trifle at a fancy-goods shop together with long 
scepters of red and gold. Then the King led the Queen to an 
oak settle at the end of the room and from this throne they 
directed the movements of their subjects until the appearance 
of the Oubliette. 

Entered two mummers bearing a huge copper brazier from 
which issued a thin smoke. Now the reason for the sprig of 
Yuletide green requested in the invitation became apparent. 
All the troubles of the past year together with the sins for the 
coming, were destroyed with the burning of the branches. One 
by one, beginning with Hannah Moore, the merry-makers 
dropped their sprays of laurel, holly, spruce, and mistletoe, into 
the burning depths. A pungent fragrance like woodland incense, 
filled the room, and while the minstrel played a folk-song, Han- 
nah Moore chanted: — 


“‘Oubliette, boil and bubble! 
Now we loose every trouble. 
Sins of commission, 

Sins of omission 

A truce to sorrow! 

All hail to-morrow! 
Now wassail for vassal 
Hail the wassail.” 


*Wassail, wassail!’’ cried the Queen, “‘where’s the wassail?”’ 

Out went the mummers with the brazier, and back came the 
mummers with an enormous punch bowl. This huge old Canton 
bowl brought back by a seafaring grandfather in 1805 never 
graced a more festive occasion. The grandmother alone knew 
the exact contents, but sweet cider, highly spiced and piping 
hot, cubes of apples and slices of lemons were some of the ap- 
parent things. 

Some one had looked up a lot of old English toasts which had 
been quickly learned at supper. As the mummers departed with 
a lighter bowl, they could be heard knocking at the three doors 
along the hall: — 


“‘Our wassail is made from an apple tree, 
Hey diddle, maids, we drink to thee.” 


And as they faded away somewhere in the rear: — 


“And now we must be gone to serve more cheer, 
As fine as that we just found here! 
With our wassail bowl.” 


The minstrel who had been playing a gay drinking song 
now changed to a sprightly dance and those who were in the 
mood marched into the dining-room which had been cleared for 
dancing. 

By one o’clock the gay company slowly disbanded. Each guest 
was bidden to snuff out his candle and repeat his wish, and to 
take home the candlestick and wish again as he went to bed, — 
‘and by all the Twelfth Night fairies, your wish will come true 
by next Michaelmas.” 

Soon Hannah Moore and the Florentine lady were left to stir 
the fire and to extinguish two remaining candles. “‘Let’s give 
another party next year,” said Hannah Moore, ‘and have a 
real boar’s head.” , 
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“Your Money Back” 








is a common expression in business. 
It means just what it says when you 


This Exceptionally Artistic Piece of 


“STIRRUP” DELLA ROBBIA WARE 
oufaced wah feed 


enamel having the 
lustre of china. 





is of rare and fasci- 
nating design. It 
is one of the 








buy advertised goods. 


at any bank. 





Because satisfaction is guaranteed 
by the advertiser. But did you ever go 
into a shopand buy unadvertised goods— 
and later ask for your money back ? 

You probably found it was so far 
“back” that a kangaroo couldn’t jump 
to it in a lifetime. You were offered 
“credit checks” and “exchange slips” 
and other things that would n’t pass as 
REAL money with any blind cashier 


Therefore why not insist upon adver- 
tised, trade-marked, “Money-back” goods 


THE ADVERTISING MANAGER 


most use- 
ful and 
attrac- 
tive 
recep- 
tacles 
for 
flowers 
ever 
offered. 
Hangs on a 
bracket or 
used ona table. 






















It is made of se- 


talogue No. 
lected metal and is 12%” high. Bowl 5%” 


THE STIRRUP MFG. CO. 


257B Greenwich Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The handle 
and trim 
is in 
Ebony 
while 
the 
bowl 
can be 
had in 
Green, 
Pastel Blue 
or Pink. The 
Medallion is in 
3s0 Ebony. Shipped any- 


Price $4.00 where, charges prepaid. 





























WHAT I DID FOR MY HOME 


(Under this heading we will publish short descrip- 
tions of the little touches by which our subscribers 
have added to the beauty, comfort, and convenience 
uf their homes. Wherever it is possible, photo- 
graphs should be sent to illustrate these articles, 
which may be as short as will serve for adequate 
information, anil must not exceed 500 words. 
These articles will be paid for at our current rates. 
Tue Eprrors.) 


MY COLD CLOSET 


HEN we built our new home I de- 

cided that we would do away with 
our disfiguring window-box for storing 
food. Not only did it spoil the outside 
appearance of our house, but shut out 
half the light from our pantry; and upon 
raising the window to take out food we 
were met with an icy blast. In the near- 
zero weather we must always set the milk 
and such food as would freeze, inside. 

In the corner of our kitchen cabinet 
nearest the two outside walls we had a 
closet built 2 feet wide, 2 feet 8 inches 
high, and 2 feet deep. It has an opening 
cut in the outside wall 7 inches wide by 
10 inches high. The closet is fitted with 
shelves and over the opening is a sliding 
door which can be opened or closed ac- 
cording to the weather. 





The opening is closely screened; first 
with coarse galvanized wire, next with 
fine 14-mesh wire, and lastly with a piece 





of unbleached muslin which prevents the 
dust from sifting in. In the most severe 
weather a heavier piece of cloth is also 
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used to moderate the temperature some- 
what. 

On the outside of the house we had a 
hood 7 by 10 inches of galvanized iron, 
made at the tinsmith’s at our direction, 
with an inch flange around three sides 
to nail to the house, the bottom pro- 
jecting two or three inches. 





SAVE YOUR STEPS 


Y a double shute in our home we save 

many trips to the cellar and laundry. 
This shute runs from a closet in our bed- 
room down through the kitchen to the 
laundry, where the bottom separates into 
two sections, under one of which is kept 
a rubbish burner and under the other a 
hamper for soiled clothing. 

In the closet up-stairs are two small 
hinged doors, neatly labeled Laundry and 
Paper. 

There are duplicate doors in the wall 
of our kitchen which correspond with the 
woodwork so that they are inconspicuous. 
The sections of the shute are made of 
smoothly planed boards. 


0. N.C. S., Providence, R, I. 
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Pembroke card-table, about 1760. 


HERE are moments in which 

the eighteenth century strikes 

one as an age of superfluities, 

and of people who knew what to 
do with them. Until the end of the Com- 
monwealth, household furnishing seems 
to have been very limited, to judge from 
the inventories that have been handed 
down to us, but with the return of Charles 
II and his court from France, there began 
an age of luxury, which gradually ex- 
tended downwards, till, at the beginning 
of the Hanoverian régime, superfluities 
in clothes and furniture had reached the 
middle classes. 

A study of Hogarth’s pictures, such as 
the series, ‘““A Rake’s Progress’’ and 
“Marriage 4 la Mode,” shows how great 
was the variety of tables and chairs 
in general use, in his day, not only by 
the nobility and gentry, but by such 
people as “Mr. and Mrs. Gilpin” and 
**Evelina’s” cousins, “the Branghtons.” 
Where, previously, a table at which to 
eat had sufficed, a multitude of tables 
for all occasions had become necessary, 
— tables for tea, for cards, to dress at, 
or to write at, not to mention urn tables 
and the innumerable smaller specimens 
conveniently described as “occasional.” 
There were, besides, several kinds of 
tables for games, such as the “E. O.”’ table 
so often alluded to in Maria Edgeworth’s 
society novel, Belinda, and which are not 
easily identified nowadays, when the pur- 
poses they served are things of the past. 
The illustrations attached to this article 
show tables of various kinds, and of wide- 
ly differing types. Only one, the urn 
table, is known to be English; the others, 
one has every reason to believe, are 
Scottish. 

The first table shown is a very fine ex- 
ample indeed of a Pembroke card-table, 





BY M. McINTYRE WILSON 


almost identical in design with one that 
belonged to David Garrick, except that 
this one now illustrated is in every way 
finer and more elaborate. It is bow- 
shaped back and front, and the top is 
serpentine, the corners standing out very 
markedly to accommodate the candle- 
sticks between the players. The legs are 
beveled and finished with “tassel” feet. 
It is a piece with a rather entertaining 
history. Rather more than fifty years ago, 
it was put up for auction in a shed on 
the quay of an east-coast fishing village 
in Scotland, and the bidding started at 
a shilling. A small boy of twelve, after- 
wards a well-known Royal Scottish Acad- 
emician, looking in at the door, saw the 
table, realized its beauty, and, summon- 
ing courage to bid, chased it up to six 
shillings, at which it was knocked down 
to him. Then came embarrassment, for 
he had not the wherewithal to pay, and 
flying homewards, he burst in upon his 
astonished mother with the’startling in- 
timation that he had bought a table and 
wanted the money to pay for it. The 
purchase was its own best excuse, and in 
course of time has formed the nucleus of 
a small but very choice collection, includ- 
ing some interesting little “‘ fly-tables,”’ 





Rare Chippendale urn table. 
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True “ spindle-legged” table, Scottish. 


for which, unfortunately, we cannot find 
room in this article. 

Novelists are very fond of furnishing 
rooms in their stories with “spindle- 
legged” tables and chairs, but few realize 
that the name is only really applicable to 
such pieces as the little table in the above 
illustration. 

This is of a kind now extremely scarce, 
— ascarcity due, no doubt, to ultra-fragil- 
ity. The photograph shows the “spindle” 
formation of the legs and stretchers very 
distinctly, especially if it be compared 
with a spinning-wheel of the same date. 
This specimen was secured for the large 
price of 7/6. 

The urn table is pretty much self-ex- 
planatory. A good many of these are in 
existence, but nearly all straight legged, 
in Chippendale’s Gothic and Chinese 
manner. This, however, is purely English 
and of the greatest beauty. The top is 
serpentine, and has the narrow upstand- 
ing edge always found, together with the 
sliding tea-cup tray, in urn tables. The 
top of the cabriole leg is adorned with 2 
daisy-like flower, the stalk of which con- 
tinues down the leg till it merges in the 
delicate leaf carved in very low relief just 
above the foot. In spite of apparent fra- 
gility, this table is astonishingly strong 
and rigid, and the balance of parts is 
quite perfect. 

Another specimen, owned by the writer, 
is a small but excellent example of the 
tea-table at the very beginning of the 
mahogany period. The back part of the 
table folds down, and only one leg — 
the left back one — is hinged, and moves 
out to support it when open. This folding 
down arrangement is by no means ideal, 
as it makes the table ‘“‘ back-heavy,” and 
awkward to lift, so, in time, cabinet- 
makers devised the leaf folding over on top- 








America’s N ursery 


Authority— FREE 


1916 alg. Ready— Send 
Today—Plant Early! 


Gorgeous Flowering Trees 


and Shrubs, Ornamentals, In- 
viting Shade Trees, Vines, Fruits, Roses, 
Plants, Seeds, etc., fully described and 
beautifully illustrated with half-tone 
plates. No Agents. Save money—buy 
direct from America’s leading nursery- 
men—62 years’ expert experience. 

Hardy, Lake Erie grown stock, vigor- 
ous, symmetrical, free of disease. Seven 
kinds of soil, over 1200 acres, 60 acres 
of roses, 48 greenhouses. 

Up to 450 carloads shipped annually. 

Thousands of regular customers 
everywhere. 

Why run unnecessary risks when you 
can deal direct with America’s fore- 
most growers? Get our catalogs—avail 
yourself of their valuable information, 
save money and disappointment. See 
our special collections of Seeds, Plants, 
Trees and Shrubs. 

Write Today! (nc.casifow to plent 
acquaints you with numerous new an 

tive varieties; quotes low direct prices. 

Bi once a our er qeneral catalog No. 2 for Trees, 

Plants and r for more descriptive Fruit 


and Renta | Trees, No They are free/ 
Address today, Dept. 13: 


Flannison 
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THE INSIDE OF THE HOUSE 


(Continued from page 59) 


the stationary features of the room, he 
arranges a place for chimney flue, an en- 
trance for water pipes; he places windows, 
doors, and frequently the working surfaces 
of the sink, floor, stove, and shelves. He 
has partial control over the working 
centers. Results are best when the house- 
wife works with him. The house-wife 
enjoys full control over the choice and 
arrangement of utensils; she may make 
them serve her doubly or she may lose 
one half their value. 

Convenience means working with the 
forces, and kitchen forces are the working 
centers, the units. Can these units create 
beauty in the room through order; beauty 
through an order which is alive with use- 
fulness? Our forefathers received and left 
a rule which regulates the work of many 
trades: a place for everything and every- 
thing in its place. To-day a place for 
everything is not enough, the places must 
be related. 


A KITCHEN IS CONVENIENT 

When it is small. 

Where there is cross ventilation and not a draft 
upon the worker either at the work table, sink, 
or stove 

When there is light over the left shoulder at 
the work table, to prevent eyestrain. 

When the stove is a few feet from the work 
table and allows the right hand to open the oven- 
door without twisting the body. 

When the water supply stands at equal distance 
between shelves and stove. 

When the working surfaces are even with the 
palm of the hand. 

When a cold closet is built into the outer wall 
and the ice chest is within a few steps. 

When there is a dust closet. 

When shelves are narrow and open and when 
corners are rounded. 

When there are two routes, the route for prep- 
aration, and the route for cleansing and placing 
dishes. 

When all stores are in glass or tin containers 
and clearly labeled. 

When a kitchen cabinet and wheel tray are 
used. 

Where a corner is made in which to consult a 
cook book at ease. 

Where harmonious colors and cleanliness cre- 
ate a feeling of rest and comfort 


In Forest City, Iowa, there is a new 
clubhouse for farmers and their families. 











Do You Prefer 
White Enameled 
Woodwork ? 


The ultimate success of this treat- 
ment depends upon the kind of wood 
under the enamel. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


is particularly adapted to this effect 
because it possesses well-balanced ab- 
sorbing qualities which provide a sus- 
tained “‘life’’ to the finished surface. 





Being free from pitch or resinous oils, 
this wood positively will not discolor 
the enamel from underneath. 


To avoid regrets and obtain permanent 
satisfaction, choose Arkansas Soft 
Pine for your new home —or re- 
modelling. 


White Enamel Trim booklet now 
ready. Ask for it. Lovers of the per- 
fect house should have our new Home 
Builders Book de luxe. Sent on re- 
quest. Address Dept. H. 


FREE STAINED SAMPLES 


Arkansas Soft Pine is sold by dealers. Should the 
one you patronize not have it, let us know. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 











Beautifies 
and Protects 
Your Grounds 


A permanent improvement that adds 


Originally it belonged to Jasper Thomp- 
son, who has given his entire $100,000 es- 
tate, with a beautiful $15,000 structure on 
more than its cost to the value of your it, to the community, for its comfort and a luxury. Even the 
rty. Over 350 plain and ornamental designs most unpreten- \ 
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for Book of Designs, giving brief description of property. oratory where elementary problems of the 2 35 


Vases, Settees, Lamps, Ww Fence, General . ° ° ° 
Lawn Fountains ) tron and Wire Work farm may be studied, an indoor swimming- a U PSON a 
pool, a well-equipped athletic ground, and FIBRE -TILE 
me a large library are part of Sunnyside. Mr. Looks like expensive tile. Lasts longer. — 
aT 
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Beautiful tiled 
bathroom and kit- 
chens are no longer 








. i : » eaqwe 1 Really artificial lumber with deeply 
Thompson contributes the gift, he says, ee thne! tile pattern, Nail it over old plaster 


or to studding, and enamel. Send 2c stamp for 
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both old and young. 


“The World’s Greatest [ron Fence Builders. 
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Would you like 
Good Light ? 


Would you like your light to be 
plentiful without being irritating? 

Then look for these kinds of 
poor light and correct them: 





Dim light — insufficient — causing 
over-exertion of the eyes. 


Brilliant light — irritating — so 
bright that you can’t look at it 
without blinking. 


Bare light—very irritating—due to 
unshaded electric light. 


Alba 
Lighting Equipment 

softens light so that it is kind to 
the eyes, and distributes it where 
needed, enabling you to read, study, 
or work, without eye-irritation. Alba 
is beautiful; shows surroundings at 
their best ; and makes the best use 
of light—economy. 





These Books are Free 
They tell how to get good light for the pur- 
poses named and will be sent on request. 


10-Hospitals 
11-Churches 


1-Homes 4-Stores 7-Hotels 
2-Dept. Stores 5-Offices 8-Banks 
3-Restaurants 6-Clubs 9-Theatres 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co 
Pittsburgh 


Sales and Showrooms also in New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St Louis 
Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas 
% San Francisco 
H < Toronto 
1-16 °4) 






















Send me 
Lighting Infor- 
mation on Subjects 















City and State. 








Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Pittsburgh 





















BOOK REVIEWS 


Chats on Japanese Prints, by Arthur 
Davison Ficke, belongs to the series of 
Books for Collectors, each one of which 
is called a “‘chat”’ on the subject treated. 
Such a title might give one the idea that 
this book on Japanese Prints is casual and 
sketchy, whereas it is written by a man 
who knows thoroughly and deeply ad- 
mires this apparently lost art of the Jap- 
anese people. The Orient is becoming 
Westernized, and with this change Japan 
is losing those forms of art which were 
an expression of the race-consciousness of 
old Japan. To the Japanese, rhythm held 
paramount place in art, and not, as with 
the Western races, imitation of Nature or 
fidelity to her. It is, perhaps, from their 
prints, that we Westerners can most 
readily feel our way to the viewpoint of 
the Asian. The bare spaces that we have 
learned to leave on our walls we may have 
first felt the beauty of in some Japanese 
print; or our increasing moderation in the 
use of bric-a-brac may be an echo of our 
appreciation of the Art tenet of the Jap- 
anese that by isolation of an object we 
add to its beauty and suggestiveness. The 
book contains fifty-six illustrations and a 
colored frontispiece, and is divided into 
eight chapters, a preface, an index, and a 
glossary. The lives of the masters of color 
printing, as told by Mr. Ficke, are as 
human and understandable to us as their 
art is detached and alien. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York.) 


Interior Decoration, its Principles and 
Practice, by Frank Alvah Parsons, Presi- 
dent of the New York School of Fine 
and Applied Arts, is a book that amply 
fulfills the promise of its title. It tells 
one what is “‘good,”’ and it is, moreover, 
written in so entertaining a style that the 
copious information is easily assimilated. 
It is divided into three parts, which treat, 
respectively, of the principles of decora- 
tion, the different periods, and the ap- 
plication of the principles and traditions 
to the modern house. ‘The house,” says 
Mr. Parsons, “is but the externalized 
man himself, expressed in color, form, line, 
and texture.”’ In other words, an educated 
taste sets us free.to express our individual 
preferences. The numerous illustrations 
are shown to visualize for the reader the 
quality or qualities that Mr. Parsons 
wishes to point out. Mr. Parsons is an 
individualist, and his confession of artis- 
tic faith is summed up in this paragraph 
from his chapter on “‘ The Modern House.” 
“There is a difficulty, too, with persons 
who are entirely wedded to some one his- 
toric period and believe that no other is 
worthy of expression, or that no other na- 
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-Rugs, and China. 


tional one is fit to use for any kind of 
individual expression. Some people are 
essentially French in their manner and 
form of expressing themselves. Others 
are English. Some are so individual as to 
be Louis XV or Jacobean, and a few, I 
regret to say, are still Queen Anne. But 
people are indeed rare that are adequately 
expressed by any one period idea, and 
the growing tendency is to ignore the ex- 
actly reproduced period and to accept, 
adapt, and use objects from related pe- 
riods to express a mixed national life.” 
(Doubleday Page & Company, New York. 
$3.00.) 


Colonial Architecture for Those about 
to Build, by Herbert C. Wise and 
H. Ferdinand Beidleman. The history of 
eighteenth-century colonial architecture 
in Philadelphia and the territory extend- 
ing from Trenton to the head-waters of 
Chesapeake Bay, is presented in this 
richly illustrated volume. It is a remark- 
able collection of beautiful houses that is 
offered, with a wealth of suggestion and 
inspiration for the prospective builder. 
For nothing beiter architecturally was 
produced in America at any period or in 
any section than the fine colonial archi- 
tecture of this central region. There is 
dignity, refinement, beautiful proportion, 
and a fine simplicity expressed in their 
aspect. They prove emphatically that 
there once existed in this country an 
artistic sense equal to that which led to 
the development of any of the European 
styles. The intending builder will find 
worthy models in these American homes 
and churches. (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. $5.00.) 


Planning and Furnishing the Home, 
by Mary J. Quinn, has a sub-title that 
does not do full justice to this excellent 
little book. ‘‘Practical and Economical 
Suggestions for the Homemaker”’ does not 
inevitably imply the idea of beauty, and 
Miss Quinn has united the practical and 
economical with the beautiful in such a 
way that economy becomes attractive. 
There are seventeen chapters and many 
illustrations. The subjects treated range 
from the Building of the House, through 
House Furnishings and Period Furniture, 
down to the Kitchen and Laundry. There 
are admirable chapters on what the man 
who is dexterous with carpenter’s tools 
can make for his home and there is a use- 
ful list of books on Building, Domestic 
Architecture, Furniture and Furnishing, 
(Harper & Brothers, 
New York. $1.00.) 
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LOWESTOFT 
THE MUCH DISPUTED 


ITHOUT holding a brief for Lowes- 

toft ware, one may very truly say 
that a fine specimen tends to warm the 
heart of even the captious critic. 

There has been much discussion as to 
what is genuine Lowestoft, and, if we are 
to believe everybody, Lowestoft has been 
both unduly accredited with making large 
quantities of armorial china, which was 
actually imported from China, and robbed 
of some of his gems — notably figure 
pieces which have been attributed to con- 
temporary sources. 

In the eighteenth century, however, 
small potteries had to get their first sup- 
ply of workmen from the London fac- 
tories. Men brought their skill and their 
designs in their hands, as it were; and 
only later did the pottery acquire its own 
character. All through the term of its 
fifty years’ existence —when its clay 
gave out — the Lowestoft factory copied 
Wedgwood, Bow, and other contempo- 
raries, and some of its most beautiful 
ware was decorated in pure Chinese 
design. 

Be these things as they may, Lowestoft 
produced a distinctive and lovely porce- 
lain. The paste was creamy and very 
translucent in most of the fine work; the 
glaze delicate and transparent; on all the 
better pieces, clear, but in some tinged 
with faintest blue or ducks’-egg green. 
The modeling was often finely executed, 
though sometimes crudely. One favorite 
fashion was the modeling of sprays of 
flowers upon bowls, ewers, etc., and color- 
ing these. Frequently, were exquisitely 
drawn and colored garlands and wreaths 
of flowers the decoration of this delicate, 
creamy porcelain, a small example of 
which may be seen in the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. 

There are also two porcelain figures in 
the Museum, marked “Anthony” and 
“Cleopatra,” “18th Century.” These 
would appear to be identical in design 
and color with two figures in the posses- 
sion of Mr. W. W. R. Spelman of Eng- 
land. Mr. Spelman claims that his figures 
are of Lowestoft paste and considers them, 
from varied evidence, of Lowestoft de- 
sign. If he is right, this proves that this 
pottery-house was capable of producing 
beautifully modeled figure pieces. 

I have before my mind’s eye, also, an 
ewer decorated with raised sprays of 
flowers, a cupid on the front and another 
on the golden handle. They are rather 
heavy little chaps, with wings, I am sure, 
not up to their weight, but they are very 
jolly and as genuine Lowestoft as they 
can be. 








A Terra Cotta 
TILE ROOF 


gives stability and character to a building. It 
not only adds to the architectural beauty but 
affords a shelter that is leak-proof — moisture- 
proof — fire-proof — does not fade, tarnish or 
decay and requires no repairs. 


Our illustrated booklet “The Roof Beautiful,” printed 
in colors, contains views of many beautiful homes with 
roofs of Terra Cotta Tiles, and is sent free upon request. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON CoO. 
Manufacturers of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 
Gen’l Offices: 1111-1121 Monroe Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 























** Better than ‘To Have and to Hold.’ ’’— 
St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


The Fortunes of Garin 
By MARY JOHNSTON 


A glorious romance of love and adventure 
in the days of chivalry. 


this complete informative book 
Life 
By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 


Ey so otten revealed too late ! 
book like it to be had at the price. 








Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 


Should Own 


“The Science of a New 


Endorsed and recommended by foremost 
medical and religious critics throughout 
= U.S. Unfolds the secrets of — 

° 
We 
can oly give a few of the chapter subjects 
here as this book is not meant for chil- 


6“ . se 3 re1ets ” 
Its glamour is irresistible.”— mn Special Offer dren. (Agents wanted) : 
Boston Transcript. The re ular price is Marriage and its Advantages. Age at 
‘a order to | Which to Marry. Law of Choice. Love 
pe this work | Analyzed. Qualities One Should Avoid 


“Alive with quick action.”— Chicago Herald. fe on ly 
- i 10% 

Amativeness : 
Genius. 

Conception. Pregnancy. 

TWILIGHT SLEEP. Nursing. Ho 
Happy Married Life is Secured. 


into as many neigh- 
borhoods as possible 
we will, for a limited 
time, send one copy 
only to any reader of 
this Magazine. post- 
oe upon receipt of 


Continence. 


Frontispiece in color by Arthur Keller. $1.40 mez. 


Bodies Houghton Mifflin Co. 


4 Park St. 
Boston 
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Anatomy of Repreduction. 
Children. 


€ a 
Descriptive circular giving full = com- 


174 Rose Street 
New York City 
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Planning to Build? 


Then Get this Valuable 
Country House Number F REE. 


ViSSPQ0G i TOOANETUUTG GAUL 





HE October Number of The Architectural Record will be invaluable if you are planning to build or 
to remodel your present home. In it are illustrated 55 recent country houses, typical of the best 
work now being done in the East, in the Middle West, and on > the Pacific Coast. 


From these illustrations and floor plans you will get helpful suggestions regarding attractive exteriors and 


convenient arrangement. You will be better posted when you consult your own architect. 


This valuable number will be sent free — also the November and December, 1915, issues — 
if you subscribe now for the year 1916. You will thus receive 15 attractive numbers for 

only $3.00, the regular yearly price 
Each month The Architectural Record places before you a careful selection of the best work of leading 
architects, with 100 or more illustrations. While in the business section are described the latest and best 
building materials, as well as the furnishings and specialties which add so much to the comfort, convenience 
and value of the modern home. 


To accept this offer, please mail the coupon promptly. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


RECORD 2223 LEWISOHN BLD6G., N. Y. City. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 

Send me free the October Country House Number and the issues of November and December, 1915, and put me 
on the list for the full year 1916, for whiek I enclose $3.00, the regular yearly price (add $.60 for Canada, $1.00 for 
Foreign.) 
TB io oo vive cedeiwdcenes Kens ieunedeexe METRE icing s 600d aL KRHA an acteentedasonues 
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THE USEFUL WALL-POCKETS 


N most American homes there are 

limited opportunities for showing 

living plants and cut flowers in 

places where there is room for them 
to reveal their beauty to best advantage. 
To this end it is necessary that the display 
shall not be crowded and that there be a 
feeling of free space in surroundings and 
background. The window-sill often fur- 
nishes about the only place in the house 
for the placing of growing plants and even 
that is too often so crowded with flower- 
pots that the beauty of line and color is 
lost. 

It is significant that one of the most 
interesting lines of progress in recent 
pottery manufacture has been the pro- 
duction of a great variety of designs of the 
so-called wall-pockets intended for use 
on walls or other vertical surfaces. For 
the walls in our homes offer many op- 
portunities for the adequate display of 
plant beauty in a way that may lead 
to a much greater appreciation of these 
natural decorations. A living, growing 
plant upon the wall of living-room or 
dining-room may have the value of a 
beautiful picture with the added interest 
that comes from watching buds grow into 
blossoms and blossoms grow into fruits. 

These wall-pockets are offered in a 
great variety of shape, color, and decora- 
tion by the better shops and department 
stores of the larger cities, as well as in 
the catalogues of the more important seed- 
and plant-houses. In selecting them one 
should remember that here as always in 
a receptacle for plant beauty the lines 
and colors of leaves and flowers are to be 
the chief attraction, so that the eye of the 


BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


observer should not be led away to the 
brilliance of the container. Subdued 
color tones and harmonious outlines are 
to be desired. Fortunately the manufac- 
turers are now appreciating this and are 
furnishing a great number of wall-pockets 
which are highly artistic in the best sense 
of that much abused word. 

While many of these receptacles are 
primarily designed to hold cut flowers, and 





serve admirably for this purpose, many of 
them are just as desirable as receptacles 
for growing plants. Even though drainage 
is impracticable one can with a little care 
in watering keep a great variety of foliage 
and flowering plants thriving in them. 
These wall-pockets are especially ef- 
fective as receptacles for climbing or 
drooping vines. The German Ivy, the 
English Ivy, and the Madeira vine are 
very satisfactory when so used. The long 
branches with their decorative leaves hang 
from the rim of the receptacle in a way 
to make an attractive display against the 
plain background of the wall. In a sunny 
room, opening southward, one can even 


Xvi 


grow the lovely Japanese morning glories 
from seed and bring them into blossom. 
The seeds of these may be bought of 
any of the larger seed-houses. Packets 
of mixed varieties cost but a nickel while 
an important collection of nine distinct 
varieties is offered for fifty cents by one 
reliable firm. These Japanese morning 
glories are commonly listed under the 
name Ipomcea, the botanical genus to 
which they belong. 

These morning glory seeds have a rather 
thick hard shell and there is likely to be 
considerable loss when they are planted 
directly in the soil from failure to ger- 
minate. So it is desirable to sprout them 
before planting. This is easily done by 
placing several layers of blotting paper 
upon a plate, putting the seeds between 
the middle layers, pouring a little water 
on the plate and inverting another plate 
on top of the blotting papers. The latter 
will absorb the water and moisten the 
seed coats. The seeds will soon become 
swollen and sprout. They may then be 
planted. Those which do not begin to 
swell within a few days should have a 
corner of the seed coat notched with a 
sharp knife or a three-cornered file. 

Almost any of the climbing or running 
vines may be planted to advantage in 
these wall-pockets. Most of them thrive 
in shade so they do not require direct 
sunshine. The common Tradescantia is 
an attractive foliage plant that grows well 
in rich soil or even thrives for a time in 
water alone, and it is very useful for such 
wall-pockets. 

One is likely to get most satisfaction 
through the use of these receptacles for 
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Distinctive 
Homes 


are not necessarily the most expensive 
— those who wish their homes to ex- 
press distinction should make a study 
of the best examples of home deco- 
ration, both here and abroad. The 
only magazine which adequately deals 
with all phases of decorative art and 
which is edited entirely for those who 
wish beautiful surroundings is 


Arts 
& 


Decoration 


Well chosen deco- 
rative accessories 
are of paramount 
importance. 


tinctive. 
library table. 


antiques, P 
t 


lovers of the beautiful. 


special short term trial subscription for one dollar. 
it now before you forget. 


I enclose $1.00. 











One dollar invested now in a six months’ trial subscription to Arts 
& Decoration may be the means of giving your home that touch 
of individuality which raises it from the commonplace to the dis- 
The full-color plates alone make the magazine worthy of a place on your 


Each number contains numerous profusely illustrated articles on distinctive homes, 
aintings and the various phases of art which are of essential interest to all 


The regular subscription price of Arts & Decoration is three dollars a year. 
that you may immediately become acquainted with the magazine we are offering a 
Sign the attached coupon and send 


Arts & Decoration, 434 Lafayette Street, New York 
Please send Arts & Decoration for the next six months, for which 





Arts & Decoration deals with 
every phase of art. 


In order 
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COMPREHENSIVE 
guide-book of authori- 
tative instruction in the suc- 
cessful growing of flowers 
and vegetables. 

It contains valuable informa- 
tive articles written by experts in 
the various lines of gardening, and 

should be in the hands of every 
flower or vegetable grower, whether 

amateur or professional — whether 
he cultivates a small plot of ground, 
or acres of farm-land. 

Dreer’s 1916 Garden Book contains 
288 pages, four color and four duotone plates, 
besides numberless photographic true-to-life 
reproductions. It lists all the standard varie- 
ties of flowers and vegetables, as well as the 
best of the season’s novelties. 

The newest Roses, the best Dahlias, and 
Dreer’s Improved Hardy Perennials are 
given special prominence. 

It features a number of noteworthy special- 
ties in Vegetables, Sweet Peas, Asters and Phlox. 
Mailed free to you if you mention this publication. 


” HENRY A, DREER 
714-16 Chestnut St.,Phila. 
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holding growing daffodils, hyacinths, nar- 
cissi and other spring - flowering bulbs. 
These plants are so little injured by dis- 
turbance of their roots that bulbs in al- 
most any stage of development may be 
transferred to the wall-pockets and con- 
tinue to send up bud and blossom. Many 
sorts like the Paper-white Narcissus and 
the Chinese Lily Narcissus may be grown 
in them from the start so that the whole 
process of growth may be watched from 
day to day. Others, like the Daffodils, 
Dutch Hyacinths, Jonquils, and others 
should be started in flower-pots and left 
in a cool room for root growth. Then 
they may be planted in the wall-pockets. 
One of the best ways is to start the bulbs 
in paper flower-pots and set pot and all in 
the receptacle on the wall. 

The plumose asparagus or asparagus 
fern is one of the most desirable foliage 
plants for use upon the wall. The deli- 
cate tracery of the needle-like leaves is 
finely revealed by the plain background 
of the paper. The Sprengeri asparagus 
is also excellent for this use. 

Very attractive combinations of plant 
and picture may be made by hanging the 
wall-pockets in connection with appro- 
priate Japanese prints. In this way one 
can bring into our American homes a sug- 
gestion of that charming custom of the 


















The 
New York 


The various sizes 


in squares, oblongs, and Herringbone 


permit the floor to be 


the size of the room, and it polishes like 


furniture. 


Entirely free from sap or defects. 


A rough sketch of the space to be laid 
will bring from us drawing to scale 
with suggestions, costs, etc. 


Write for Circular A. 
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Parquetry. With all its durability 
and superior beauty, it costs little more 
than ordinary strip flooring. 





Japanese by which a flower or a picture 
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Care must of course be taken in water- 
ing plants in these wall-pockets to see that 
no injurious spots mar the background. 
The best way is to remove the receptacles 
from the wall when water is to be added 
and then to wipe them off carefully before 
replacing them. 
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THE WINDOW GARDEN 

HE holiday season sees the florists’ windows filled with 

flowering and foliage plants in great variety. All of these are 
available for home use in windows or living-rooms for a longer or 
shorter time. The Christmas reds are likely to predominate up 
to that holiday, but thereafter many other colors are shown. 
The flowering Begonias of the Gloire de Lorraine type are par- 
ticularly attractive and make beautiful plants for the dining- 
table. A grand new red Begonia called Mrs. Heal attracted 
much attention at the recent flower show of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. 

Among the least expensive and most attractive of the plants 
now available are the started bulbs. Hyacinths, tulips, daffodils, 
and many other sorts of Narcissus may be purchased for a small 
sum, the only care needed to bring them into perfect blossom 








BUYER’S REMINDER 


being an occasional watering. Such bulbs are readily trans- 
ferred to water-tight flower jars in which they may be placed 
anywhere on shelf or table. 


THE FRUIT AND VEGETABLE GARDENS 


In the north one can only study the fruit-tree catalogues and 
place orders for the desired varieties, but in Sections 5 and 6 and 
parts of 4 and 7 dormant fruit trees, like apples and pears, may 
not only be purchased but also be planted. This is not true, 
however, of oranges, lemons, and similar evergreen fruit trees, to 
plant which one must wait until April. 

In Sections 4, 5, and 6 much planting in the vegetable garden 
may be done this month. Seeds and roots of asparagus and 
rhubarb and seeds and sets of onions may be planted. The 
hardy peas may be sown outdoors and a great variety of vege- 
tables in the cold frame or hotbed. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN 


In regions as far north as Central Georgia many flower seeds 
may be sown in hotbeds this month. Among these are Alyssum, 
Balsam, Candytuft, Four o’Clock, Marigolds, Pansy, Petunia, 
and Zinnia. The new seed catalogues show the best varieties of 
each. This is also a good time to sow Sweet Peas out-of-doors in 
nearly all regions south of the lower line of Section 2. 


THE HOME GROUNDS 


In many southern regions January is a good month for plant- 
ing ornamental trees and shrubs of the deciduous group. Feb- 
ruary may be too wet for the purpose. Many beautiful trees and 
shrubs are neglected because unknown. Look up these in a good 
illustrated catalogue: Laburnum or Golden Chain, Dwarf Horse 
Chestnut, Exochorda or Pearl Bush, Hercules Club or Angelica 
Tree, Hardy Orange, Japanese Maple, White Kerria, Storax 
Japonica, and Sweet-scented Shrub. 











BURPEE’S SEEDS GROW 


For forty years we have rendered faithful service. For forty 
years we have tried to make each year’s service more nearly 
ideal. This untiring effort has built for us not only the World’s 
Largest Mail-Order Seed Business but also a world-wide 
reputation for Efficient Service and Undisputed Leadership. 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY EDITION 
OF BURPEE’S ANNUAL 


The Leading American Seed Catalog” for 1916 is unlike 
any other. It tells the plain truth about the best seeds, as 
proved at our famous Fordhook Farms, the largest trial 
grounds in America. 

A postcard will bring this Catalog to you. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers 
Burpee Buildings, PHILADELPHIA 














DLLINS’ 
MY 1916 FRUIT GUIDE 


FREE includes most profitable apple, pear 


and peach trees, ete. Shows how 
to make every orchard pay from first season. 
Shows in colors, Special Collection “100 
berry plants for $2’’ —bear heavily May to 
frost. Arthur J. Collins 
jtown,N.J 


INGEE ROSES 


Dingee roses are always grown on their own roots 
—and are ee the best for the amateur 
Planter. Send today for our 
New Guide to Rose Culture” for 1916 
— it's free. It isn't a catalog—it's a practical work on rose 
growing. Profusely illustrated. Describes over 10) varieties 
of roses and other flowers, and tells how to grow them Safe 
delivery guaranteed Established 185°. 70 greenhouses 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 172, West Grove, Pa. 


OSES 2 NEW CASTL 


is the title of the greatest book on the culture of roses 
and other plants ever published; gives expert experi- 
ence of a lifetime — free. — illustrated in 
natural colors; offers and tells how to grow America’s 
most famous collection of high grade own-root rose 
plants This beautiful hook—FREE. Write today. 
HELLER BROS. COMPANY, Box 116, New Castle, Ind, 
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CELLAR VEGETABLE GARDENING 
GROW FRESH VEGETABLES WITH MY FORCING ROOTS 


Fresh Asparagus, crisp Rhubarb, grand French Endive or Witloof 
Chicory, Sea Kale. ems roots of the famous Orchid Lettuce, forces 
a beautiful pink color—grows from a root. I sell to the leading pri- 
vate gardeners. 10 years’ knowledge. 

Also 100,000 plants of the Everbearing Strawberry — Superb. 


WARREN SHINN, Woodbury, N. J. 
Forcing Root Specialist ‘ 
In answering please mention this magazine 
CHERRY 


DWARF 


DWARF TREES are best for 
the home garden; they need less 
room, BEAR QUICKER, and 
produce finest fruit. You can grow 
them as bushes, pyramids, cordons or espalier forms 


as described in our FREE CATALOGUE. 
THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 


W. L. McKAY, Propr. Box H, Geneva, N. Y. 
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Pergolas 
Catalogue M29 


sent on request showing 
aseries of new 
designs in 


Lattice Fences, 
Garden Houses 


Our Catalogue M40 shows exclusive designs 
for Exterior and Interior Wood Columns. 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. Ranieive 


Factory and Main Office 





Koll’s Pat. 
aaa hey — Lock Joint 
" Columns. 


6 E. 39th St., New York City 
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AGNER 


PARK 


Flowers: 


at prices that will surprise you. We grow everything from little 
violets to sturdy oaks. Our roses are ous from coast to coast. 
Free delivery everywhere in U.s. 

ye assist you in planning your grounds. Our years of experi- 
ence at your service tree. Our instructive catalog (4 will guide 
you in creating the most wrtistic and attractive surroundings whether yours is but 
a small city lot or a vast estate. Write for tree copy today. 

WAGNER PARK NURSERY CO. 

X 887 


BO SIDNEY, OHIO 











JANUARY 


\ THE PLAN MONTH RY 
= The garden work this month is on paper only, but 


it is the time to select the Irises, Delphiniums, hardy Sy 
Asters, Anemones, shrubs and roses that will be planted 


you — write for it if you do not have a copy. 


BERTRAND H. FARR, 125 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Pa. 


when spring comes. 
My book ** Hardy Plant Specialties’’ will be of value to | 














Old English 


and other 
Garden Seats. 


Rustic Furniture 


Address for catalog 
of many designs, 
mentioning this 
medium 

North Shore 
Ferneries Co. 

Beverly, Mass. 

New York Showroom 


Craftsman Building 
East 30th Street 
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VICKS 
GARDEN (en 0860) a FOR_- 


ang FLORAL 1916 


a Several new mg 
pe Prec features. Based on our ex- rm 
PXAG perience of 67 years, the oldest mail or- 
rer der seed concern, and largest growers of ‘© 
ix Asters and many other seeds, in America. Full 
my of helpful information about planting, etc.—just 

f¥ what's needed as an aid to a successful garden. Il- 
¥. lustrates and describes all kindsof Vegetables, Flower 
4, and Farm Seeds, Plants, Bulbs and Trees. This attract- 
fx, ive book, the best we have issued, isabsolutely free, 
Ye Send for your copy today, before you forget it. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 


Seense 
SS 
<A 


SH Be 
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9 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
The Flower City 








iS a Beautify your home. Plant Hill's Evergrecas. 
wm ~=Ss: Weare evergreen specialists, not only in grow. 

ing but in planning artistic effects. Prices lowe 
est — quality considered. Don't risk failure — 
Get Hill's Free Evergreen Book. Write today. 

Expert aqvice free! 
D. Hill Narsery Co., Evergreen Specialists 
Box 2624 Dandee, Ill, 








Grow Your Own Vegetables 


Cut down your living expenses. You'll be astonished how healthful 
it is to cultivate a garden, and how easy if you use 


Planet Jr Teas" 









Adapted to almost all garden uses. Opens furrows, 
Send postal for it today SS Ks a) x 


Tools 
plants, covers, and marks next ruw in one operation. 
FRE An instructive 72-page catalogue 
S. L. ALLEN & CO., Sox 1204V, Philadelphia 














BEAUTIFUL BIG EVERGREENS 
IN JANUARY 


Yes, we sell hundreds every winter and they 
are guaranteed to grow satisfactorily. 

You wish you had the rich Firs and sparkling 
Spruces on your neighbor's lawn. ey have 
been planted 10 years. You can have the same 
size. } 
Try a group of Pines 12 ft. high to screen the Bm 
laundry yard, street or building. Would ay 
you like an evergreen background for 
your garden or a windbreak for the 
children’s playground? Expert men 
sent to move big trees from your 
) vicinity. 


Send for new evergreen catalog with col- 
ored illustrations 


HICKS NURSERIES 
Jericho Turnpike - - Westbury, L.I. 




































BOUND VOLUMES OF 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Hereafter THE House BEAUTIFUL will 
be bound, two volumes to the year, 
six issues in each volume. The next 
volume will be volume 38, beginning 


with June t915, and will include the 
issues June 1915 through November 
1915. In the November issue, the title 


page and the index of the volume will 
appear, The price will be $2.00 a vol- 
ume, express paid. 


The House Beautiful Publishing 
Company, Inc. 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 























THE GARDENER’S 
CALENDAR 


























N the homes of many of the readers of 

Tue House BEAuTIFUL, January is 
a month of indoor living. The garden 
interest centers either in the window gar- 
dens or the rich lore of this inexhaust- 
ible subject found in books and bulletins, 
catalogues and magazines. The new 
catalogues are just now of special inter- 
est, for they show not only the old and 
well-tried varieties, with pictures that 
seem like familiar friends, but also the 
newest creations of the plant breeders, 
the novelties of 1916, with all their glit- 
tering promises of a millennium for the 
garden lover. Alas, we know from sad 
experience that most of these promises 
will never be fulfilled but with the hope 
that springs perennial from every gar- 
dener’s heart we resolve to try this and 
that and the other of these new creations, 
knowing full well that even one new 
flower, fruit or vegetable that is a distinct 
advance over its predecessors will repay 
for the time and expense given to those 
that fail. And even if in our book of 
memory they should all go down as follies 
of 1916, we should still have experienced 
the expectant interest that is involved in 
trying out a new problem in life. 

So let us be generous to the seedsmen 
in our orders of novelties, selecting care- 
fully those varieties that seem most likely 
to be successful under our garden condi- 
tions. But let us also plan to have enough 
of the old, reliable sorts so that failures in 
novelties will not prevent having an ade- 
quate supply of garden products. 

In California and other warm climates 
deciduous trees may be safely planted 
this month. They are now dormant and | 
in proper condition for transferring from 
nursery to orchard or garden. On this 
point Mr. Geo. C. Roeding, the veteran 
California nurseryman, writes: “The best 
time to set deciduous trees is from Jan- 
uary to April Ist, with the preference 
very much in favor of the first three 
months. All evergreen fruit trees should 
be planted from March 15th to July Ist, 
although in many localities, particularly 
in sections of the state where the sum- 
mer climate is cool, planting may be con- 
tinued later than this, but we do not 
recommend it. A safe rule to follow is to 
plant deciduous trees when dormant and 
those which are classed as evergreens as 
soon as the sap commences to rise in the 
spring.” 

The novelties in tree fruits are 
more interesting than those of flowers and 
vegetables. One cannot afford to try many 
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Give Your Home a Setting 


amongst a succession of bloom, 
and an approach that’s inviting with 


lwanger! Barr 


We make a specialty of collections 
for large and small gardens, and 
private estates, Hardy stock, well 
rooted, true to name. Perfect 
specimens only. 


The most complete stock in Amer- 
ica—fruit and ornamental — stand- 
ards and unusual varieties. 


When you buy from us you deal 
with the nursery direct — saving 
agents’ profit, and securing stock 
well packed and not damaged by 
many handlings. You’ll be surprised 
how much a few dollars will buy. 


We have led the way in the Nursery 
Business for three generations. 
Our stock is backed bya reputation 
gained by 76 years of fair and honest 
dealing. Ask the best authority 
you know. 


This Guide is Free 


Write at once for our 76th Annual 
Catalog. It is a standard guide, 
a useful handbook and manual con- 
taining valuable cultural directions, 
indispensable to planters. 
Sent FREE on request. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 


Mount Hope Nurseries 


Box 210 ROCHESTER, N.Y. 














We wish to give credit to Mr. Edgar 
T. P. Walker of Boston for the design 
of the charming cottage which dec- 
orates the gift card that The House 
Beautiful sends, at the request of the 
giver, to each new subscriber with his 
or her initial number of the magazine. 
This picture appeared in the July 
issue, 1915, of The House Beautiful. 


The Editors. 
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BEACH This semi-tropical land of smiling skies and blue © 
water is best and most comfortably reached by 
HAVANA direct steamers from New York. 
12-Day $63.40 
TAMPA , fem. 
‘ Leaving _ bse Saturday of any pe at : P. M. via nae Line, _ 
ave a restful and invigorati - own the coast, passing the gem-like 
KEY WEST Florida Keys and bat apes an ioh te at Key West, the 7 on Sos Gibraltar” 
—entrance to the “American Mediterranean” —with its great Naval and Military 
Stations, sponge fisheries and famous cigar factories. _ Interesting side-trips can be 
SAINT made to Havana, Cuba, or, via “Over-Sea Railway,” to Miami, Palm Beach, etc. 





Continuing on same steamer, another day’s voyage brings you to Tampa— 
PETERSBURG a > the famous resorts of the West Coast; St. Petersburg, “The Sunshine 






ve — or Pass-a-Grille—noted for year ‘round surf bata, Stee Pow . 
rom Tampa by a short rail ride to Sanford; you then embark on that wonderfu 
J ACKSONVILLE “Daylight and Searchlight’ trip onthe St. John’s River —“The American Nile” 


—through a wealth of tropical scenery with glimpses of alligators, birds of 
beautiful plumage, and picturesque native settlements, until you reach Jacksonville 
CH ARLESTON = — where again you can plan side-trips to gay Atlantic Beach or quaint old 
St. Augustine. 
ALL Cathedrals, and the Battery Esplanade with its homes of old southern aristocracy. 
Another two days of complete relaxation aboard ship from Charleston, brings you to New York 
SOUTHERN and ends a most i ing and altogether satisfying tour. 
Stop-over allowed at any point 
RESORTS 


Tickets good until May 31 
Other exceptionally attractive tours at very low rates 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 


Pier 36, North River, New York 
DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, 701 Chestnut St. NEW YORK, 290 Broadway 
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Returning from J ille by Clyde Line steamer, a call at Charleston reveals much 
ot interest, with forts Moultrie and Sumter of Civil War fame, the Charleston Navy Yard, old 
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has a proposition of interest for those 
who wish to put their leisure to ad- 
vantage by taking subscriptions for 
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For particulars address 


Circulation Department, The Atlantic Monthly 
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of these although there is often room 
for more trees than we realize. Certain 
sorts of recent introduction are finding 
their places in the lists of best varieties 
but are only rarely grown in the home gar- 
den. Such apples as the Delicious and 
Winter Banana should be in every family 
orchard for they are distinct acquisitions 
of approved merit. So also is the J. H. 
Hale peach, and there are many good 
sorts of pears, plums, and cherries which 
are now unknown in the great majority 
of home gardens. Yet a few cents in- 
vested in a tree will give annual returns 
for many years. 

In regions where planting must be de- 
layed until April this is the season to be 
making out lists and sending in orders 
to be sure that you get the varieties you 
want. 

If you have a sunny window the Sweet 
Pea is one of the most interesting flowers 
you can grow in a window box of good 
size. The ordinary sorts are seldom sat- 
isfactory for this purpose, as they grow 
slowly indoors and often wait until spring 
to blossom. You can get, however, from 
the larger seed houses the newer green- 
house varieties which are much more sat- 
isfactory. Among the best of these is the 
sort called Christmas Pink which has been 
a favorite with the florists for several 
years: in form and color it is like the 
well-known Blanche Ferry. The Florence 
Denzer is a pure white and the Mrs. E. 
Wild is a carmine red. Among the other 
recent novelties Le Marquis is a very dark 
purple, Mrs. F. J. Dolansky, a pure bright 
pink, Mrs. Alexander Wallace, pinkish 
lavender, and Mrs. Hannan, deep rose 
pink. 

Another interesting plant for indoor 
forcing is the Lily-of-the-Valley. The 
pips or roots of this plant are kept in cold 
storage by the great plant houses the 
year round, so they may be purchased at 
any season. They cost about a dollar and 
a half a hundred. It is easy to get beau- 
tiful blossoms by forcing these roots in the 
home, if there is a closet or corner where 
a nearly uniform temperature of about 
72° can be maintained for two or three 
weeks. 

As soon as you get the pips, trim off 
about one third of the roots with shears 
or knife, then plant them in fiber or soil 
in a flower-jar or flower-box and place 
away in the warm closet. About three 
weeks later leaves and flowers will be well 
started and the plants may be brought 
into a warm living-room or sunny window 
where the exquisite flowers will develop. 
One should always remember that the 
leaves, flowers, and stems of the Lily-of- 
the-Valley contain an active poison, so 
no part of the plant should ever be put 


‘in the mouth. 
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ANSWERS 


























L. C. L. — The flower jars illustrated 
in the November number of THE House 
BEAUTIFUL Were made at various potteries. 
Several are sent out by The Prang Com- 
pany, New York City, as a part of a set 
of drawing models for school use. Others 
are offered by Carter’s Tested Seeds, Inc., 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Boston, 
Mass., for the special purpose of growing 
bulbs. Some of the others are manufac- 
tured by the Japanese and others by 
European potteries. It is usually im- 
practicable to get at any one time a large 


number of the best types of flower jars,, 


except at the shops of the Arts and Crafts 
Societies. A better way is to make a col- 
lection gradually, keeping watch of the 
china shops, large department stores and 
the dealers in Japanese pottery. In this 
way many unique designs may be ob- 
tained which are not to be duplicated in 
later years. For the beginning of such a 
collection a visit to an Arts and Crafts 
shop is very desirable. In selecting the 
jars simplicity of line and ornament and 
harmony of coloring should always be 
borne in mind. 

B. B. B. — There is no recent book 
devoted especially to bulbs and bulb 
culture. You will find helpful suggestions 
and pictures in the November issue of 
THE HousE BEAUTIFUL and in many of 
the bulb catalogues of the larger seed 
houses, notably Henry A. Dreer, Phila- 
delphia, Peter Henderson & Co., New 
York, Carter’s Tested Seeds, Inc., Bos- 
ton. You can get from the latter the new 
hyacinth glasses illustrated in our Octo- 
ber issue. 

H. B. G.— The San José scale is no 
longer the dangerous pest that it was a 
few years ago when it destroyed thou- 
sands of fruit and ornamental trees all 
through the eastern states. Its natural 
enemies seem to have got the best of it 
to such an extent that we can now safely 
recommend the planting of ornamental 
trees like the flowering crab and the Jap- 
anese quince which a few years since were 
discarded because of the danger from this 
scale. In case the pest is at all numerous, 
the infested trees should be sprayed with 
scalecide or lime-sulphur solution on the 
warmer winter days. 

A. 0. P.— There are several sorts of 
scented-leaved geraniums which are ex- 
cellent for indoor window boxes. The 
various kinds of rose geraniums are the 
most popular, but the mint-leaved gera- 
nium is fully as desirable. You will find 
various others listed in the catalogues. 
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i In the Home Beautiful 
4a UCH are the beautiful architectural z 
effects possible with Crittall metal case- E 
ment windows. In modern office buildings 
SI and public structures of all kinds, as well as 
= in palatial homes and modest bungalows t 
= Crittall casements are specified — because 
they are weather tight — because they offer 
4 vastly more light, better ventilation, more |. 
convenience and permanency, in a word, 
sound scientific construction. z 
_ They are designed to your specifications. E 
Send to Dept. B general description of your H 
building and receive Crittall literature. 
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The Atlantic Monthly Enos A. Mills’s 
(Present Edition 50,000 copies) | THE STORY OF A 
|| THOUSAND YEAR PINE 





‘‘The Atlantic Monthly has added to its laurels 
by printing fiction of unusual quality, delightful 





Reveals the fascinating possibilities of reading the 








and helpful essays, and inspiring articles ¢ on the 
Great W ar that gave information not to be found actual history of an ancient tree from the tree’s own 
elsewhere. record in its annual rings of growth. The adventures 
| of Old Pine were many ‘and various, extending all the 
35 cents a copy $4.00 a year } way from childhood to old age, and the tree never failed 
“ to enter the date of each adventure in his diary. The 

> 

Three months’ trial subscription 50 cents story will quicken every reader’s interest in trees and 


in the preservation of our forests. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 


The Atlantic Almanac for 1916 3 Park Street, 
sent free on application. Boston, Mass. HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Illustrated. 75 cents xe? 
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REFLECTIONS OF A HOUSEWIFE 

(Continued from page 54) 
to the preferences of the peeler. I believe 
nobody has ever peeled potatoes without 
choosing them one after another, until no 
choice was left. Why this process of selec- 
tion, when all must eventually be taken? 
But then, for that matter, why do we so 
often strongly prefer one utensil over an- 
other practically identical? I have known 
women to be annoyed to a point of help- 
lessness because they had mislaid a favor- 
ite kitchen knife. I long cherished a 
cracked mixing bowl, and sat in dread, 
when I heard it used by others, for fear it 
might finally be done for; and with equal 
decision I disliked an unoffending, if un- 
attractive, spoon of my kitchen collection, 
and rejoiced when it was taken out to the 
sand-pile and lost. 

When I am about the house, taking part 
in the work, I am of course conscious, 
among other things, of the rhythmical 
qualities of housework. But when I stay 
apart from it, and listen to it, it comes to 
seem all rhythm, both in the larger sense 
of regular recurrence of tasks, and in the 
repetition of sounds with insistent ichthus 
and pause. Ironing, for example, is nearly 
as pleasant to listen to as to watch. Not 
by one stroke of the iron, but by many, 
is the linen polished and the cambric 
smoothed to a satin daintiness; the blows 
follow one another, now slowly, now fast, 
like the drum-beat of some strange march. 
There is rhythm in the kitchen; rhythm 
in the dining-room; and in all the work of 
setting the house in order. Even the 
vacuum cleaner has a pulse... This rhyth- 
mical quality of housework must be the 
reason why so many women hum or 
whistle about the house. Old hymns and 
sentimental songs seem to be the most 
popular for this time-beating purpose; and 
from the cheerfulness of voice with which 
the dreariest of sentiments are expressed, 
I suspect that the subject has less to do 
with the use of a tune, than its rhythmi- 
cal adaptability to the deed of the mo- 
ment. 

Most soothing of all household rhythms 
is the swish of the broom. It is gentle, and 
low-keyed. It takes my attention from 
other things, and makes me think of ab- 
stractions. I wonder whether there is not 
some mathematical calculation by which 
a ratio can be established between power 
of stroke, length of arm, and good will. 
And so speculating I sink into comfortable 
depths of nothingness. 

The voices of the family and friends, 
when they drift to me from another part 
of the house, tell me a different story than 
if I were in the room with them. When I 
cannot hear words, or see faces, I find 
the voices themselves revealing secrets to 
me. Inflections express intellectual atti- 
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MER orm 
If you want to be in the social 
and —» swim, ~~! 94 the 

lower ri hand 
corner of this page—and mail it 


We Promise You, Solemnly 
that Vanity Fair is not 
just one more magazine,or 
even anew magazine of an 
old kind—but an ALTO- 
GETHER NEW KIND OF 
MAGAZINE. It's an en- 
tertaining Magazine for 
Moderns. 

We are not going to print 
any pretty girls’ heads on 
its covers. We are going 
to spare you the agony of 
sex discussions. We shall 
publish no dreary serial 
stories. No diaries oftravel. 
No hack articles on pre- 
paredness. No gloom. No 


Don’t Be a Social Back Number — 


If you are out of step with the whirling progress 
of our time; if you are removed from its magnetic 
influences; if, despite your yquth, you are becom- 
ing an old fogey, or an old maid, or an old bachelor, 
or an old bore; if your joie de vivre is dying at the 
roots—then you must read Vanity Fair, and presto! 
you will be nimble-witted and agile-minded again 
—the joy of the picnic —the life of the grill-room— 


sunshine in the home. 


Six months of Vanity Fair will enable you 
to ignite a dinner party at fifty yards 


Don’t settle down comfortably in the ooze. The world is moving, 
moving on all eight cylinders — some folks are even moving on 
twelve—and you might just as well move along with them. 
Don’t stall yourself on life's highroad and be satisfied to take 


everybody else’s dust. 


Hop up and take a little joy ride on 


the red and yellow band-wagon— Vanity Fair's band-wagon. 


Every Issue of Vanity Fair Contains: 


THE STAGE: First-night and 
behind -the-scenes views of the 
newest plays — with portraits. 


THE OPERA AND MUSIC: 
Stories and portraits of the new 
singers, composers, conductors and 
whatever is new about the old 
ones. 

THE ARTS: Illustrated news 
and criticisms of pictures, archi- 
tecture, books, sculpture. 


HUMOR: The most original 
and amusing works of our young 
writers and artists. 

PEOPLE: Stikingand unusual 
portraits of celebrities who help 
make New York a brilliant, fasci- 
nating merry-go-round. 
SPORTS: An illustrated pano- 
rama of golf, tennis, football, rac- 
ing, polo and a dozen other out- 
door and indoor sports. 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS: 
By intellectually stimulating es- 
sayists and critics. 


PARIS AND LONDON: The 
latest diverting news from the 
European capitals. 


DANCING: Outdoor dances, 
indoor dances, rhythmic dances, 
cosmic dances. 


FASHIONS: From Paris, Lon- 
don and New York for all discrim- 
inating men and women. 


DOCS AND MOTORS: 
Photographs of the best-bred dogs 
and the best-built motors, with 
descriptions and timely discussion 
of them. 


SHOPPING: An index to the 
best shops, what they sell, and a 
shopping offer that is bound to 
interest alert men and women, 


Try a Little Dollar Diplomacy ! 


You think nothing, in your poor deluded way — of paying $2.00 
for a theatre ticket, or $1.35 for a new novel, but you can secure, 
for $1.00 (half the cost of a single theatre ticket, and less than the 
cost of a single novel) an entire winter of Vanity Fair and with 
it more entertainment than you can derive from dozens of sex 


plays or a shelf full of problem novels. 





If you want your brain kept 
powdered and well groomed for 
six months, just tear off, fill in 


and mail the little coupon below 
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problem stories. No arti- Stop where you are! & a ’ 
cles on tariff, or irrigation, Tearoff that coupon! ba os é f F 
or railroad rates, or pure Sao = 
food, or any other statisti- FES RS . 
cal subject. Prk " ° ’ 
Condé Nast Publisher $8 Se ’ 
. ° Wye . 
Frank Crowninshield Fy Se 
Editor Sar erc ° & 


25 Cents a Copy 
Three Dollars a Year 
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J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Bargains 
Will Save You Money 


All subscriptions for One Full Year, and may 
be sent to one or separate addresses. Subscrip- 
tions may be either New or Renewals. 














Regular Price 
House Beautiful $2.00) All Three 
Woman’s Home Comp. 1.50 f 5 














American [To One Address]1.50 — 
Everybody’s|To One $1.50/ All Three 
Delineator [Address 1.507 § 3 75 
House Beautiful 2.00 — 
House Beautiful $2.00 Both 
Review of Reviews a $ 3 15 
House Beautiful $2.00 Both 
World’s Work = $3.75 
House Beautiful $2.00) All Three 
Mother’s Magazine 1.50 
Pictorial Review 1.50 Cuma 

















House Beautiful $2.00| @ oh 
en «so SO 
House Beautiful $2.00 Both 
Theatre Magazine ne $ 5 00 





The Youth’s Companion 
including all extra copies and 


$9.00 

1916 Desk Calendar............. — 

House Beautiful . 

With Mother’s Mag. and Little Folks $3.25 

With Harper’s Magazine = - 5.25 

With Woman’s Home Companion 3.00 
With Century Magazine ° ~ 5.2 


25 
With McCall’s and Youth’s Companion 3.85 
With Everybody’s Magazine = 3.00 














With Delineator - * - 2.90 
With Country Life - - - 5.25 
With Christian Herald and McCall’s 3.30 
With Designer and Modern Priscilla 3.20 
The Cosmopolitan | BOTH 
Good Housekeeping $3.00 
Ladies’ Home Journal | BOTH 
Saturday Evening Post { $3.00 








OUR LARGE 44-PAGE CATALOGUE 
lists more than 3000 pubiications and Club 
Offers for 1916. Ask for It. IT’S FREE. 


OUR REFERENCES: All Leading Publishers. 
Fort Dearborn National Bank, Chicago. 

i Address all orders to 

J. M. Hanson-Bennett Agency 
848 Brooks Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 












































WADSWORTH-ALL SEASON 


EFUUACAPIOIIAIC 
For FORD CARS 
ROADSTER 
MODEL 


$55 


60 


Warm and snug in winter. Cool and 
] : comfortable in 
summer, Fits flush to body of car—no overhang. 
aan, no rattle or squeak. Finished of same 
= tial as used in upholstering car. Glass doors 
Panels easily removed if desired and set of curtains 
= ab their Place. Get full details from your dealer, 
- te us forillustrated catalog. In ordering specify 
— for 1913, 1914 or 1915 car. ces on 
ee for Linoneine Tops for Cadillac, 

er, Overland, Reo, Dodge, Maxwe 

Buick, Hudson and Chalmers ome,” “ 


WADSWORTH MANUFACTURING (0.1221 Jeferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








tudes as well as words. There is a picture 
of temperamental condition in quality of 
tone, and of physical condition in its 
elasticity or drag. In vibrations and over- 
tones, voices even give some account of the 
intellectual qualities. All unconsciously, 
each speaker is revealing himself to a list- 
ener who knows not a word of whathe says. 

The house itself has voices, which speak 
most clearly in the quiet hours. Things 
have their individualities of sound, as 
well as of looks. The click of a latch, the 
light echo of a floor beneath a footstep, 
are enough to summon a vision of the 
room from which they came, so different 
are they from any other grouping of noises 
in the house. Almost as much might be 
said of the sound of any piece of furniture 
at being touched. How well one knows 
the cracking of each willow chair from 
that of all the others! Old furniture, I 
have a notion, has a mellow tone, like an 
old violin; while the new sounds sharp and 
clear. The house in its entirety is, in fact, 
resonant, like a big sea-shell. It gathers 
up individual sounds, and gives out a rich, 
composite murmur, which swells and sub- 
sides again as doors open and close. 

Accidental noises break in upon this 
peaceful harmony, never, no matter how 
persistent, making a part of it. The slam- 
ming of an unfastened shutter, the drip- 
ping of a carelessly turned faucet, are al- 
ways obtrusive. I feel sorry for a house 
that is left alone, with anything to drip, 
or rattle, or otherwise disturb its quiet. 
Equally out of place are the sounds of 
things put to uses they were never in- 
tended for, like the anything not a hammer 
which serves a woman to drive a tack with. 

Every house, too, is an individual, 
from the hollow ring of the earth upon the 
path to its door, to the least of its noises 
within. I should know my own house, if 
I were brought to it from the uttermost 
parts, and set down in darkness. No 
other house, no matter how pleasant or 
how powerful its voice may be, sounds 
like home. The feeling of home is made 
up of many elements; and the voice of 
the house is one of them. A small and 
quiet lady, whose journeys abroad had 
usually been terminated with the going 
down of the sun, once went a-visiting, her 
courage all summoned for a week of socia- 
bility and sight-seeing. But she begged 
off, the morning of her second day. “The 
crickets made me homesick,” she tearfully 
explained; “‘they sound so different from 
the crickets at home!’’ Her ear was keen 
enough to tell her that the same sounds, 
with others, strange to her, in combina- 
tion with them, made a wholly strange 
effect. The house is an expression, not 
of one person alone, but of that multiple 
unit, the whole family. Its voice is the 
voice of the multiple unit which each in- 
dividual helps to create. 
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A small advertisement can tell you 
the one thing that makes al! paint 
better paint. This one thing is 


Zinc 


But if you want to know why Zinc 
is a necessary ingredient of good 
paint, you must send for —and read 
— this book, “‘ Your Move.” 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 411, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 











GRIPPIN’S 


Floor Crack Filler 
And Finishe 
Make handsome, sanitary floors. The simplicity of applica- 


tion and very low cost will surprise you. Descriptive booklet 
with cost tabie tur any size tioor—FREE iW)ife Vow to Dept. 1. 


Grippin Mig. Co., Newark, New York 

















Caught 51 Rats One Week 


Trap resets itself, 22 inches high, will last for years, can’t 
get out of order, weighs seven pounds, 12 rats caught one 
day. Cheese is used, doing away with poisons. This 
trap does its work, never fails, and is always ready for the 
next rat. When rats and mice pass device, they die. 
Rats are disease carriers and cause fires. Rat Catcher 
sent prepaid on receipt of $3. Mouse Catcher, 10 inches 
high, $1. Money back if not satisfied. 

One of these rat catchers should be in every school 
building. ‘ 

H. D. SWARTS 
Inventor and Manufacturer UNIVERSAL RAT AND MOUSE TRAPS 
Box 566, SCRANTON, PA. 











Why not get 
the best 


You are Interested 
in something ... 


We read and clip thousands of newspapers and magazines 
every week; therefore, we can equip you SPEEDILY and 
economically for a debate, my ecture, essay, Or snes 
else requiring up-to-date information, and MORE of it than 
your competitors are likely to get. 

Twenty select clippings for $1.00. 
By the month, $1.00 and upwards. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET, which explains the scope of the 
clipping industry. 


20th Century Press Clipping Bureau 
New York Life Building, Chicago 
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Our Special Offer* 


Steere Lingerie number is al- 
ready on the newsstands. 
~ If you enclose $2.00 with the 
coupon below, we will send you 
with our compliments this ear- 
liest and most authentic forecast 
of the Spring mode, making 13 
numbers instead of 12. 


Or, if more convenient, send the 
coupon without money and your 
subscription will then start with 
the Motor and Southern num- 
\ ber; and continue through the 
\. next 11 numbers. 
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VOGUE 


SUGGESTS 


that before you spend a penny on your new 
clothes, before you even plan your wardrobe, 
you consult its great Spring and Summer 
Fashion numbers ! 


Beginning with the 
Lingerie Number* 


and continuing for six months (12 numbers — 
see list below) you will receive the most com- 
plete presentation of styles ever offered Amer- 
ican women! During the very period when 
these numbers appear, you will be selecting 
your Spring and Summer wardrobe and pay- 
ing hundreds of dollars for suits, gowns, etc. 


The gown you buy and never wear is the 
really expensive gown. Gloves, boots, hats, 
that miss being exactly what you want, are 
the ones that cost more than you can afford! 


$2 Invested in Vogue 
Will Save You $200 


Why take chances again this year when 
by simply sending in the coupon, and at your 
convenience paying $2—a tiny fraction of the 
loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown — you 
can insure the correctness of your whole 
wardrobe ? 


Vogue is a beautifully illustrated magazine ; 
the acknowledged authority on what is worn 


by well dressed American women. Here are 
your 12 numbers (and one extra): 
Lingerie* Jan. 1 Spring Fashions Apr. 1 


The last word on Spring 
gowns, waists and the 
hundred and one acces- 
sories. 


The very first murmurings 
of the coming mode. Ev- 
erything in fine linen. 


Jan. 15 Smart Fashions for Limited 

Incomes Apr. 15 
First aid to the fashionable 
women of not unlimited 
means. 


Motor and Southern 
Hints of Spring and Sum- 
mer fashions shown in 
clothes designed for the 
South. 


Brides and Summer Homes 
Forecast of Spring Fashions May 1 


Feb. 1 A journey ‘thro’ pleasures 


The earliest and most au- 29d palaces.” News for 
thentic forecast of the the bride. 
Spring mode. 
Travel May 15 
i sie Places, all the world over, 
Spring Millinery Feb. 15 well worth a visit at least. 


The newest models in . 

smart hats, veils and the Summer Fashions June 1 

coiffures that go with The final showing of the 

them. gaa modes that will 
e. 


Spring Patterns and New 
Materials Mar. 1 


Working models for one’s 
whole Spring and Summer 


In the Country June 15 


Society takes to sports and 
life in the open. 


wardrobe. Hot Weather Fashions July 1 
Cool and correct ward- 
Paris Openings Mar. 15 robes for all outdoor sports. 


“Nine out of ten women 
copy what the tenth does; 
the tenth is a reader of 
Vogue.”’ 


The Spring exhibitions of 
the leading French coutur- 
iers — models which estab- 
lish the mode. 


\ 
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WHAT COLOR CAN DO 
FOR A HOME 


(Continued from page 60) 


opportunities for choice of color. The 
wood-work in all had been painted 
white, so only needed a fresh coat, rather 
creamier than the old. All the ceil- 
ings were a tint of the color chosen for 
the walls, and all the floors were stained 
mahogany. The indifferent papers with- 
out character or purpose, except that 
some one thought them pretty, were all 
pulled off. The northeast room demanded 
no hesitation. A two-toned yellow paper 
gave the effect of sunshine; yellow rag 
rugs were put on the floor; and a yellow- 
and-white figured cretonne furnished cur- 
tains for the broad, double windows, and 
converted a kitchen table into an attrac- 
tive dressing-table. The bed, a treasure, 
a Sheraton four-poster, had a valance and 
canopy of white dimity. The whole room 
was yellow and white, and made an ex- 
cellent setting for the antique mahogany 
furniture and photographs in old mahog- 
any frames. But something was lacking. 
When a green window-box was fastened 
to the east window and filled with ferns, 
and a screen covered with green denim 
stood by the bed, the complement of color 
was found. 

The room for the daughter of the house 
was a northwest one. The walls were 
painted a warm pink; white dotted muslin 
curtains were put at the windows, with 
over-curtains of cretonne with conven- 
tional roses of soft, faded pink. This 
same cretonne was used for a table cover, 
lamp shade, and valance for the white 
enameled bed. A small mahogany bureau 
with glass knobs and small swinging 
mirror took an added beauty when 
placed against the pink wall. A simple 
book-case painted white was screwed to 
the wall; for the occupant of this room was 
a book-lover. Near by, at a window, an 
old seaman’s chest had been covered with 
green denim, and heaped with green denim 
pillows. The pictures on the pink walls 
were gray photographs framed in gray, 
and the rug was gray with a pink bor- 
der. 

The southeast bed-chamber boasted a 
fireplace in addition to its floods of sun- 
shine. After much thought, a gray fabric 
paper was decided upon, which, when 
hung, had the effect of gray cloth. A cre- 
tonne of the same shade, with an old blue 
figure, was used for curtains, bed-valance, 
dressing-table, and sofa pillows. An old 
whale-oil glass lamp was fitted for elec- 
tricity and placed on the dressing-table. 
The couch-cover was a plain blue burlap 
to balance the figured material; the rugs 
were plain blue. The pictures were in 

’ black or gold frames; and a mirror, with a 

















broad gold frame, hung over the dressing- 
table. The chairs were old-fashioned ones, 
painted black. The fireplace, the heart 
of the room, had red bricks and brass 
andirons. The cream mantel of excellent 
lines, was surmounted by panelling, an 
imitation, made from artist’s canvas and 
moulding like that in the hall. 

Another small bedroom facing the west 
had its walls painted pale green, with the 
deep cream of the ceiling brought down 
a foot on the walls. At the window was a 
straight curtain of unbleached cotton, with 
a border of vellow-and-green cretonne. 

The nursery, over the kitchen, was as 
snug, sunny, and happy-looking as a 
place could be. with windows to the east, 
south, and west. Cream wood-work, light- 
tan paper over which Kate Greenaway 
figures in all shades of brown seemed to 
skip to and fro, cheesecloth curtains, 
which are so easily laundered, white 
enameled beds, low kindergarten tables 
and chairs, a tiny air-tight stove for cool 
nights and mornings — these helped to 
cause some people to call this the favorite 
room of the house. 

So the dilapidated, undesirable old 
house was made into a home that has 
been admired. People marvel at the 
change, one person remarking that she 
never had noticed that the sun shone over 
the place before. The secret was, that 
the good points of the house had been ac- 
centuated, and the poor ones lessened by 
the careful use of color. Each room had 
been studied separately, and yet as a 
part of the whole. The result was har- 
mony. 


PAINTING A DARK SURFACE 
WHITE 


Where a dark surface is to be painted 
white, the best result will be secured by 
first applying a coat of compromise color, 
midway between the ground and the new 
finish, and then putting the white over 
this. For example, over a dark green put 
first a coat of dark gray. A final coat of 
white will cover this gray very nicely and 
make a neater job than if two coats of 
white alone are used. 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


METAL weather strips are far more 
practical than those of wood, rubber, or 
other material. They are made entirely of 
zinc or bronze — metals which are not 
affected by moisture — and will last as 
long as the building itself. They are easily 
installed and do not disfigure the wood- 
work, being quite out of sight when the 
door or window is closed. 
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For All Interior Woodwork 


(including flooring) you cannot do better, 
if economy interests you, than to specify 


TUPELO LUMBER 


“Tupelo Works Easy — Wears Hard” 
This beautifully 


grained, white, soft 
wood growsinabund- 
ance in company 
with Cypress, the 

Wood Eternal.’’ 

While the excel- 
lence of Cypress is 
known to all the 
world, however, the 
fine qualities of Tu- 
pelo are but little 
known. 

Tupelo, though, 
has been growing in 
popularity for several 
years, because it in- 
variably ‘“‘makes a 
hit’’ where it is once 
used. 

In a number of 
high class buildings 
in the South, Tupelo 
has been used with a 
mahogany stain in company with natural mahogany and the result is so good that it would take 
an expert to tell where the natural mahogany stops and the mahogany stained Tupelo begins. 

For flooring, Tupelo is peculiarly valuable because of what scientists call an ‘‘in 
volved’’ grain. This is a grain in which the fibres are knitted or woven together and 
results in extreme resistance to friction, such as a floor has to withstand. Tupelo Floor- 
ing does not splinter or sliver. 

In an article written about Tupelo some five years ago there appears the following 
statement: 


‘‘It is a peculiar fact that the qualities of Tupelo for moulding and interior trim were appreciated 
in Germany many years before the wood was even considered for such purposes in this country. 
The first sales of the wood were for export, and for a number of years the exports exceeded the 
domestic sales. This seems to be another of those examples where the technical and investigating 
qualities of the Germans took advantage of our own people, in that they could buy for a song what 
is really a high class material, for the reason that our own people did not appreciate the qualities of 
this material.’’ 











Residence of Mr. Henry Alcus, New Orleans (Emil Weil, architect), 
typical of the Southern residences in which Tupelo has long 
been used for fine flooring and interior finish, 











Ask us for Finished Samples and full information about this 
valuable and extremely economical wood. Address nearest office. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 


906 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. or 906 Heard Nat’] Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 









































OUR TREES—How to Know Them 


Photographs from Nature by ARTHUR I. EMERSON 
With a guide to their recognition at any season of the year and 
notes on their characteristics, distribution and culture. 
By CLARENCE M. WEED 
Nearly 150 large plates showing flowers, fruit, leaves, twigs and 
whole tree of each native or introduced kind. Easy identifica- 
tion by simple comparison with the pictures. 











Price $3.00 net. Postage 20 cents. We will send this book 
and a year’s subscription’ for $4.00. 


Address: The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc., 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“I repeat my prescription. Go forth both of you on bicycles into the wide world. They will 
not be Wheels of Chance but Wheels of Destiny. Go through the broad land of France, 
filling your souls with sunshine and your throats with salutary and tLirst-provoking dust."’ 


Lhe Wonderful Year 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


Do you know the dreamy Septimus, the uncon- 
ventional Marcus Ordeyne, the great hearted 
Jaffery, and the beloved Paragot? Then you 
will lose no time in meeting the quaint philos- 
opher, Fortinbras, newest and finest of all 
Locke’s whimsical characters. You will find 
him in the Latin Quarter, where he salves 
the spirits of unhappy humans at five francs 
the consultation. (Read his ‘‘prescription’’ 
above). And, because you cannot just now 
take that prescription yourself, you will do 


Do what these people are doing. This little coupon 
and $1 will bring you Harper’s Bazar for six months, 
beginning at once. (Bought one by one, the price is 25 
cents acopy). Tear off the coupon and mail at once. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


For the $1 enclosed, send me Harper’s Bazar for 
six months, beginning with the January number, 
as offered in the January House Beautiful. 


Name 


Address 




















yourself just as much good by surely reading 
Locke’s splendid novel that begins in the 
January number of Harper’s Bazar. 


With this new novel by Locke, with another 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward, beginning in Feb- 
ruary, and short stories by equally famous 
writers in every number—all this in addition to 
its Fashions and Society News—is it any won- 
der that the most discriminating people are 
now turning with one accord to 


The reason is very simple. Harper’s Bazar is the 
ONLY magazine that gives you all these three things 
—Fashions, Fiction, and Society. 

° from the greatest Paris dressmakers, pre- 
Fashions sented freshly each month; and also (by 
special arrangement) the exclusive designs of NewY ork’s 
most fashionable dressmakers, not shown elsewhere. 


© ae by William J. Locke, Mrs. Humphry 
Fiction Ward, Stephen Leacock, Richard Le 
Gallienne, Beulah Marie Dix, and many others. 


: not only in photographs and comment 
Society, but in original articles by the most 
prominent members of society here and in Europe. 





THE HOUSE 
[BEAUTIFUL 


MAGAZINE 


If your news-dealer does not carry it 
write to 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 


sending us his name and address. 


25 Cents. At all News-stands 








AUTHORS’ CLIPPING BUREAU 


Furnishes news and comment from the cur- 
rent press of the entire world on any sub- 
ject,— commercial, scientific, social, political, 
or technical. We read twice the number of 
different publications read by our nearest 
competitor in the clipping business. Write 
for booklet. 


Book Reviews and Literary Clippings a Specialty 


68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 














OLD BUILDINGS 


N buying old buildings the costs of re- 

pairs to bring them up to a fair living 
condition should always be considered, 
and if extensive alterations are desired the 
cost of these should be figured out approx- 
imately and added to the purchasing price 
before the question of cheapness can be 
decided. There are many frame houses in 
this country that are more than a century 
old, and they may last for a long time to 
come, but if they are in any kind of livable 
condition it is due to the good materials 
and workmanship of the builders or to 
splendid care and intelligent upkeep 
through the years of their usefulness. It is 
estimated by experts of the United States 
government that a frame building occu- 
pied by the owner depreciates from two to 
two and a half per cent a year, and from 
two and a half to three per cent when 
occupied by a tenant. 

According to these figures a frame house 
occupied by tenants will not last much 
more than forty years. That is the ap- 
proximate age of its usefulness, but if 
occupied by the owner, who gives good 
care to it, it may not be old at fifty or 
sixty years. By proper maintenance and 
constant repairs, the building may be 
practically made over in every twenty or 
thirty years. That is, all except certain 
parts of it. The shingles of a roof may be 
renewed, but hardly the rafters and roof 
beams except at an abnormal cost. The in- 
side plastering and sheathing may be torn 
down and replaced, but not the studding 
and wall girders except at a rinous cost. A 
new floor may be laid, but not floor joists 
unless you want to go to great expense. 

It is well to differentiate between the 
renewable parts of a house and those 
which cannot be easily replaced in con- 
sidering the purchase of a house. A house 
whose foundations are weak and out of 
plumb is not a bargain at any price, for 
alterations cannot be satisfactorily made 
to bring it up to date without building 
entirely new foundations or expending 
more than the results will actually war- 
rant in straightening up and repairing the 
old ones. The weakening of the founda- 
tions of a moderately old house is due to 
faulty construction at the beginning, to 
inferior mortar, or to poor underground 
drainage or a pocket of soft earth. In 
either case the very backbone of the 
house itself is faulty, and no matter how 
well you build on it there is always the 
danger of settling of the foundations again 
and the cracking of walls and ceilings. 


A sucCESSFUL device for preventing the 
slipping of rugs on hardwood floors is a 
narrow strip of rubberized cloth with per- 


_forated holes through which the cloth may 


be stitched to each corner of the rug. 





